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Che Editor's Page 


MERICA’S great contribu- 

tion to modern culture has 

been said to be its boundless 

faith in education. Vast sums of mon- 

ey are being cheerfully spent for this 

purpose. There is an amazing proces- 

sion of boys and girls who seek ‘‘high- 

er education.’ Indeed, some one has 

said that the real religion of America 

is its devotion to education. We are 

trusting primarily to our schools and 

colleges to furnish the spiritual lead- 
ership of our land. 


What about religious education? 
It is inevitable and desirable that the 
technically religious bodies should be 
influenced by this faith in education. 
Perhaps one of the most striking and 
significant developments in the church 
life of America is the new interest in 
religious education. Few of us, how- 
ever, are aware of the extent and the 
creative ingenuity of the movement 
unless our attention is drawn to the 
many notable experiments which are 
being tried. Scores of young men who 
formerly would have prepared them- 
selves for the standardized work of 
the pastor are now specializing in 
religious education. Professor Soares 
in this issue has told the story of the 
adventures of the past quarter-cen- 
tury in this field. 


The broadening of the study of 
religion has come not only from the 
achievements in the field of religious 
education. Perhaps even more impor- 
tant is the rapid growth of an ap- 
preciation of non-Christian religions. 
The provincial point of view which 
represented these religions mainly as 
forms of degraded paganism calling 
loudly for Christian missionaries has 


given way to a more sympathetic and 
accurate understanding of the dignity 
and power as well as the weaknesses 
of the religions of the world. As a re- 
sult of the new study we are being 
enabled better to see how religion is 
rooted in ineradicable needs of human 
nature, and how any particular reli- 
gion shapes itself in response to social 
influences. A vital religion is one 
which is genuinely integrated in the 
culture of a people. Professor Hay- 
don’s survey of the achievements of 
the past twenty-five years in the 
study of religions impresses one with 
the amazing quantity and the high 
quality of this interpretative work of 
scholars. 


The conversion of a nation to 
Christianity is often glibly portrayed 
as if it were a very simple process of 
exchanging one set of religious ideas 
for a different set. The missionary 
enterprise is artificially simplified in 
the minds of Christians by some such 
picture. It is interesting to know just 
what occurred in some of the noted 
instances of national conversion in 
the past. Professor Spinka has made 
a fresh study of the conversion of 
Russia, in which he reveals how com- 
plicated a process such a change of 
religious allegiance is. 


The origins of a religion are very 
hard to trace with any degree of ac- 
curacy. Later ages idealize the be- 
ginnings, and read back into early 
stages of faith the interests which 
characterize later times. Original 
documents are lost, and scholars have 
to work with very fragmentary mate- 
rial. The origins of Shinto are pecul- 
iarly interesting because the cult has 
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HE scientific standing of re- 

ligion today is due in con- 

siderable measure to the large 
amount of investigation undertaken 
by psychologists within the past 
quarter-century. As long as theology 
attempted to base beliefs and prac- 
tices on a revelation exclusively com- 
mitted to the church, it was difficult 
for science to have anything to say. 
The very general turning of theology 
from the method of authority to the 
method of interpreting religious ex- 
perience has made it possible for the 
psychologist to make an important 
contribution to the understanding of 
religion. The study of religion is 
scientifically respectable today, large- 
ly because a freely critical method of 
investigating religious experience is 


possible. 


The appeal to psychology has not 
always been made with scientific cau- 
tion. At the one extreme were those 
who took over ready-made whatever 
psychological considerations would 
serve to bolster up preconceived no- 
tions of religion, leaving behind the 
more important matter of accurate 
method. At the other extreme were 
ambitious psychologists who con- 
tended that since the realities of re- 
ligion are all found in religious experi- 
ence, and since psychology alone is 
competent to deal with experience, 
psychology has the final word on all 
theological theories. In no realm of 
inquiry concerning religion is there 
need for more discriminating know]- 
edge. Professor Schaub has furnished 
in this issue a careful survey which 
is of unusual value to those who are 
interested to know the actual contri- 
butions of this new science. 


Is preaching holding its own? One 
may hear on every side pessimistic 


statements concerning the modern 
pulpit. It is easy to fancy that things 
were better in the “good old days.” 
President Davis’ survey of the past 
quarter-century of preaching in this 
country gives us much food for 
thought. There have been notable 
changes in content and some changes 
in style. But these changes seem for 
the most part to be due to a positive 
creative effort at more effective expo- 
sition of religious ideals. If preaching 
is losing its power, how shall we ac- 
count for the immensely increased 
publication of volumes of sermons? 


What does a college student get 
out of a course of Bible study? As 
long as the study is conducted against 
the background of the older idea 
of biblical authority, perplexing 
questions are sure to arise. Funda- 
mentalists forthwith protest against 
the use of critical methods in biblical 
study. But will a college student, ac- 
customed to such methods every- 
where else, respect biblical courses 
unless here, too, scientific thorough- 
ness is demanded? Professor Case 
suggests that when critical method is 
used to recover the life out of which 
the biblical writings arose, attention 
is centered on problems of religious 
experience rather than on questions 
of the authenticity of given writings. 
In this way a wholesome attitude is 
created toward problems of experi- 
ence in any age. 


The missionary enterprise is al- 
most always interpreted in terms of 
the idealism of Christian propaganda. 
It is a wholesome thing for us occa- 
sionally to see our own religion as 
others see it. The article in this issue, 
written by a well-informed native of 
India, attempts a comparative valua- 
tion of the faiths which are struggling 
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thus translated, what do we have? 
Has the peculiar flavor of religion 
escaped? Some of the articles above 
referred to give pertinent observations 
on this point. 


AN religion be scientifically 
interpreted? The day has 
long since passed when the- 

ology can make good her boast to be 
the queen of all the sciences. Modern 
sentiment inclines to distrust any in- 
terpretation of religion not based on 
scientific methods of inquiry. Biblical 
scholarship has long since bowed in ac- 
quiescence to this spirit. More recent- 
ly psychological science has been un- 
dertaking to investigate the nature of 
religion. The leading articles in the 
present issue of the Journal are de- 
voted to a consideration of questions 
raised by scientific demands. These 
four articles should furnish abundant 
food for thought. 


Can scientific method do justice 
to religion? Granting the desirability 
of employing scientific method, the 
question still remains as to what we 
get out of it. The perfection of science 
seems to depend upon the specializa- 
tion of technique. In order to secure 
absolutely reliable results, artificially 
created conditions must be furnished. 
The processes which may be estab- 
lished in the laboratory are doubtless 
true and valuable, but they can be 
used with entire success only when lab- 
oratory conditions are duplicated. In 
order to make scientifically precise 
formulas, many items occurring in ac- 
tual life must be either excluded from 
the laboratory conditions or ignored. 
Religious experience, of course, shares 
with all experience those properties 
which can be translated into psy- 
chological laws, but when religion is 


The story of early Christianity 
always has been and always will be of 
supreme interest. The beginnings of 
any movement come to have a ro- 
mantic significance as the years go by. 
In the case of Christianity, the early 
days have been regarded as perfect 
models for all succeeding periods. The 
consequence has been that each church 
interprets the New Testament under 
the conviction that here is the au- 
thoritative charter of its own life and 
organization. Dr. Willoughby’s article 
in this issue gives an illuminating sur- 
vey of the processes by which, during 
the past quarter of a century, men 
have been enabled to rid themselves 
of ecclesiastical prejudices and to at- 
tempt honestly to reproduce the life 
of the early Christians in such fashion 
that those same Christians would 
recognize it as their own. A genuine- 
ly historical understanding of early 
Christianity would do much toward 
releasing modern Christianity from 
the fetters of ecclesiastical tradition. 


Archaeology in Bible lands has 
been frequently cited by those who 
were eager for confirmation of the ac- 
curacy of the biblical narratives. His- 
torically minded biblical scholars are 
now in a position to estimate the real! 
significance of archaeological discov- 
eries. We already possess a sufficient 
fund of information concerning an- 
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HAT is the outcome of bib- 

lical criticism? There still ex- 

ists a great deal of uncer- 
tainty on this point. It is difficult for 
the layman really to appreciate just 
what biblical scholars are trying to do. 
In the present issue of the Journal two 
articles are devoted to this important 
question. They furnish an insight in- 
to the workshop of the biblical critic 
and give a glimpse of the way in 
which he gives closer study to texts 
which are familiar to us all, but which 
are likely in the past to have received 
theological rather than historical in- 
terpretation. 


What does the Bible teach? This 
was the question foremost in the 
minds of students of the Bible before 
the era of biblical criticism. They 
were really asking what doctrines 
the Bible requires us to hold. As the 
result of the critical, historical study 
of the Bible we are now in a position 
to find out what it actually does 
teach. We discover that it gives us 
first-hand information concerning the 
conceptions of religion held by the 
writer. Through a study of these con- 
ceptions we are able with the rapidly 
increasing amount of aid from his- 
torical and archaeological investiga- 
tions to reconstruct the social and po- 
litical life which the biblical writer 
shared. The Bible, then, actually 
teaches us what the problems of cer- 
tain ancient peoples were and what 
religious interpretation they gave to 
these problems. Thus when we really 
understand the Bible, we discover 
that it is a record of a creative reli- 
gion. Such study suggests the im- 
portance of a creative attitude in our 
own religion. 


A new view of the Old Testament. 
The article by Professor J. M. Powis 
Smith gives a glimpse of the way in 


which scholars are now thinking of 
the religion of Israel. The literature 
of the Old Testament is a valuable 
but partial expression of the religious 
life of the Hebrew people. When sup- 
plemented by knowledge of the times 
gained from other sources, the Old 
Testament shows us Israel constantly 
facing serious domestic and interna- 
tional problems and constantly faced 
with the necessity of adjustment. The 
high and victorious faith which 
emerged from this process of growth 
is an incomparable source of inspira- 
tion for all ages. 


The synoptic problem has for a 
long time been one of the most inter- 
esting of New Testament problems. 
How to account for the evident rela- 
tionship of the first three gospels is a 
question which has engaged the at- 
tention of a great many scholars. The 
same enrichment of historical study 
which has occurred in the case of the 
Old Testament is now taking place in 
New Testament scholarship, as we 
become better acquainted with the 
culture in which the New Testament 
books arose. Professor Bultmann’s 
article outlines an illuminating way 
of investigating the gospel stories. 
This method promises to throw im- 
portant light on the way in which 
these stories took their present form. 
Again we see religion as a creative 
activity. The gospel writers were not 
concerned merely to record events. 
Their primary desire was to furnish 
a creative interpretation of Jesus and 
of the community which grew up 
around his name. 


The passing of paternalism in 
foreign missions. The traditional in- 
terpretation of the missionary enter- 
prise looked upon it as “the white 
man’s burden.” It was presupposed 
that we Christians were in possession 
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HE place of religion in a 

university is a problem over 

which thinking men today are 
seriously concerned. This question 
has been brought sensationally before 
the public attention by startling state- 
ments appearing occasionally in news- 
papers and magazines. If these reports 
are to be believed, a university is a 
place where young men and women 
are more than likely to lose their faith. 
Educators recognize that a thoughtful 
young man or woman cannot go 
through a university without chang- 
ing immature religious ideas precisely 
as inadequate ideas in other realms 
are changed. Why should a student be 
made to feel that the modification of 
religious conceptions is morally dis- 
astrous, while the modification of con- 
ceptions in science or history is emi- 
nently desirable? The article by Pro- 
fessor Tufts in this issue outlines the 
place of religion in a university as seer: 
from the standpoint of university life 
itself. If religion is to have any vital 
significance, it must interpret and re- 
inforce all aspects of life. In a univer- 
sity it must be cordially interrelated 
with the scientific spirit and with the 
idealism characteristic of education. 
A vast and largely unmapped territory 
of inquiry and experiment lies before 
us here. 


What kind of experience does 
religion promote? Formerly this 
question could be very definitely 
answered. Today the changes which 
have taken place in almost all the 
circumstances of modern life are re- 
flected in vague conceptions of reli- 
gion. The leaders of religious educa- 
tion frankly admit that they do not 
yet know precisely what their objec- 


tives are. Religious education is facing 
the same complex situation as general 
education. Professor Cole’s article in 
this issue attempts to differentiate cer- 
tain factors which enter into a modern 
religious experience in order to indi- 
cate more precisely the task of reli- 
gious education. 


Questioning concerning God is 
typical of much present-day thinking. 
The definition of God furnished by an 
older theology correlated the Divine 
Being to a world conceived before the 
dawn of modern science. The vast 
universe in which we live today has 
been discovered almost entirely by 
non-theological methods of research. 
To carry over into this larger universe 
without change the conception of God 
suited to the smaller world of pre- 
scientific days induces a sense of in- 
congruity and unreality. Much of the 
discussion of today is beside the point 
because it does not first ascertain what 
men are seeking when they attempt to 
define God. Professor Macintosh in 
this issue attempts to discover pre- 
cisely what we are after in our effort 
to define God. He starts with the un- 
deniable fact of the vast cosmic reality 
on which we inevitably depend. The 
definition of God is an attempt to de- 
fine this reality in such a fashion that 
it can promote religious experience. 
When the problem is thus stated it 
proves to be simply another phase of 
the honest endeavor to ascertain what 
religion really is in our modern world. 


Why do men worship? Many 
interpreters regard worship as the 
central activity of religion. Professor 
Bennett undertakes to show how wor- 
ship embodies an attitude toward that 
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NEW interest in the New 

Testament is one of the fea- 

tures of present-day thought. 
Some thirty years ago it was general- 
ly felt that most of the important 
problems of New Testament scholar- 
ship had been finally settled. Theo- 
logical books in the nineties devoted 
much attention to Old Testament 
questions but spoke very confidently 
of ‘‘assured results” so far as the New 
Testament was concerned. Today 
new problems connected with early 
Christian literature are quite as chal- 
lenging as are those in the Old Testa- 
ment field. Professor Goodspeed, 
whose translation of the New Testa- 
ment has had an astonishing circula- 
tion, indicates in this issue some of 
the alluring opportunities awaiting 
New Testament scholars. 


The conception of a personal God 
is beset with many philosophical dif- 
ficulties. For the purpose of specula- 
tive thought other categories are 
more all-inclusive and satisfactory 
than that of personality. In worship, 
however, the religious man experi- 
ences definite personal relationships 
and is thus impelled to conceive God 
in. personal terms. Professor Bennett 
indicates the way in which worship 
demands the conception of a personal 
God, and proceeds to show how this 
pérsonalist conception is tenable in 
the light of modern thought. 


What do the churches expect of the 
theological seminaries? Dr. LeBos- 
quet, who is an active pastor, has 
voiced what is undoubtedly a widely 


felt need on the part of those who are 
leading our churches. The preacher, 
beset as he is with numerous pastoral 
tasks, and feeling as he does the con- 
fusion of our times, longs for some 
authoritative interpretation of reli- 
gious truth. The authority which he 
desires is not the older formal kind 
but is like that which enables a musi- 
cian to give an ‘‘authoritative”’ ren- 
dering of a musical composition. The 
minister asks the teacher in a theo- 
logical seminary to discuss religious 
ideals and concepts with something 
of this note. Dr. LeBosquet has 
raised a challenging question. 


What is happening to religion in 
Russia? Professor Spinka, fresh from 
a visit to that country, furnishes in 
this issue of the Journal an illuminat- 
ing account of the development of a 
vigorous mystical type of religion 
which offers itself in contrast to the 
antireligious policy of the commu- 
nists and to the formal orthodoxy of 
Russian tradition. Here is a develop- 
ment of religion going on under our 
eyes in response to the stimulus of 
historical events which we can identi- 
fy. The movement furnishes an in- 
teresting field for the study of the 
conditions under which new religious 
movements develop. 


Is church union possible? Most 
proposals to this end have met with 
insuperable difficulties due to differ- 
ences between ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions. In Canada, however, the needs 
of pioneer life in the Northwest were 
so insistent that these ecclesiastical 
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This survey gives a bird’s-eye view of the extraordinarily fruitful work in a 
relatively new field. Problems of child-study, pedagogy, aims of education, tests of 
character-building, and other important phases of religious education are considered 
in the light of the work of a quarter-century. 





Religious education as a scientific study belongs to this 
century. The term was scarcely used twenty-five years ago. 
There was no college, university, or theological seminary giv- 
ing instruction in the subject. While there was a large popu- 
lar literature on Sunday-school methods, teacher training, 
plans of lesson teaching, and the like, there was not a single 
book that dealt in any significant and scientific manner with 
the developing religious experience of childhood and youth, 
and with the educational processes by which such experience 
could be promoted. The first book that in any sense outlined 
the problem appeared in 1900—Principles of Religious Edu- 
cation, by Nicholas Murray Butler. 

There were, however, three important movements at the 
end of the last century which constituted a basis for the de- 
velopment of religious education. The first was the popular 
interest in the scientific study of the Bible. The publication 
of The Old and New Testament Student was the means of 
leading thousands of ministers to an understanding of the his- 
torical method in the study of a literature which had been to 
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many of them a mere storehouse of texts. Already in 1890 the 
Blakeslee Lessons (afterward the Bible Study Union Lessons ) 
had provided for Sunday schools a method of serious, though 
it seems to us today very dry and academic, study of the bib- 
lical material. The homiletic method which had so largely ob- 
tained in Sunday-school teaching was beginning to give place 
to a scholastic method. In the minds of most progressive re- 
ligious educators the correct achievement of biblical knowl- 
edge was the main desideratum. Of course it was always un- 
derstood that it should be practically applied, but it was ex- 
pected that correct knowledge would naturally lead to correct 
application. 

The second interest making for a new religious education 
at the close of the last century was the Child Study Move- 
ment, of which G. Stanley Hall was the conspicuous leader. 
The center of educational interest was to be shifted from the 
materiai of the curriculum to the needs and interests of the 
child. A new interest in genetic psychology developed and 
elaborate questionnaires were sent out to parents, teachers, 
and others associated with children to discover the ‘“‘charac- 
teristics” of each period of child development. The emphasis 
of this new study was upon the reform of general education, 
but it had a vital influence upon the teaching of religion. 

A third factor that was to have the most far-reaching ef- 
fect in the new science of religious education was the develop- 
ment of the social character of the educational process. John 
Dewey had been experimenting at Chicago in the formation 
of children into a society to learn the meaning of life by en- 
gaging in some of the primitive processes of living, such as 
weaving, spinning, cooking, and the like, allowing the intel- 
lectual interests to arise naturally from these activities. In 
1899 he published School and Society, a book little noted by 
teachers of religion at the time, but containing the germ of 
most of the developments of the next quarter-century. This 
was followed in 1902 by The Child and the Curriculum. 
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But at the beginning of the century Dewey had little in- 
fluence in the religious field. It was the first two movements 
discussed above that were most determinative. Taken to- 
gether they produced the interest in the graded Bible curricu- 
lum, which was the early aim of religious education. Irving 
King’s Psychology of Child Development (1903), Kirkpat- 
rick’s Fundamentals of Child Study (1903), and especially 
G. Stanley Hall’s Adolescence (1904), were the bases for an 
examination of the Bible to find the various elements that 
would fit each age of child development. It was thought that 
certain interests emerged as the child progressed, and that 
these interests could be met by correspondent biblical mate- 
rial. G. Stanley Hall gave a great vogue to the recapitulation 
theory and its pedagogical correlate, the culture-epochs the- 
ory, and made a plea for the Old Testament as preferable for 
children because they were recapitulating the child experience 
of the race. This theory dominated the more popular books, 
such as The Boy Problem by Forbush (1907). Significant 
attempts to outline a Bible curriculum were Haslett, The Ped- 
agogical Bible School (1903) and Pease, Outline of a Bible 
School Curriculum (1906). The preparation of a series of 
textbooks was undertaken by Harper and Burton under the 
general title of “Constructive Bible Studies.” 

An interesting indication of the development of material 
for the youngest children is seen in a comparison of the Pref- 
ace of the first edition of the initial volume in the “Construc- 
tive Series,” Ferris, Te Kindergarten in the Sunday School, 
with the Preface to the latest revision (1925). In the former 
an apology is offered for the use of stories from outside the 
Bible on the ground that they came nearer to the experience 
of the child. In the latter, a preface to exactly the same 
book, the explanation offered is for the use of Bible stories at 
all for such young children, on the ground that contrary to 
some present opinions, there is some material in the Bible that 
is within the kindergarten experience. 
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During the first years of the century there was vigorous 
discussion of the graded curriculum of Bible study, many con- 
tending vehemently for a uniform lesson for all ages, insisting 
that the pedagogy should be graded but not the sacred mate- 
rial. However, in 1908 the International Sunday-School Con- 
vention authorized its Lesson Committee to prepare a com- 
pletely graded series. The findings of genetic psychology 
were utilized as the basis of this study and the idea of graded 
lessons became established. 

Meantime another scientific interest was having its effect 
on religious education. Psychology of religion was a very 
young study at the beginning of the century. Some early es- 
says in this field had appeared in the American Journal of 
Psychology. Such were Daniels, ““The New Life: A Study in 
Regeneration,” VI (1865), 61-103; Leuba, “Studies in the 
Psychology of Religious Phenomena,” VII (1896), 309-85. 
The first book with the title Psychology of Religion was that 
of Starbuck in 1899. This was followed by Coe, The Spiritual 
Life, in 1900. These were largely studies of the phenomena of 
conversion and of religious feeling. The authors were seeking 
to discover the nature of the religious experience of converts. 
They reached some very significant conclusions regarding 
normal and abnormal religious development in adolescence.’ 

In 1903 the Religious Education Association was formed. 
Its volumes of proceedings contained papers from the leading 
educators and religious workers of the country. There is to be 
found in these papers a profound dissatisfaction with the cur- 
rent moral and religious training of the young, a sense that 
the church was lagging behind the school in method and un- 
derstanding, and an insistence that the responsibility of all 


* Other writers in psychology of religion who contributed during this first dec- 
ade to an understanding of the problems of religious education were Granger, The 
Soul of a Christian (1900), William James, Varieties of Religious Experience (1902), 
Davenport, Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals (1905), Pratt, Psychology of Reli- 
gious Belief (1905), Ames, Psychology of Religious Experience (1910). 
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social institutions in character training must be seriously 
faced anew. 

The first book to gather up the contributions from all 
these fields and show their meaning was Coe, Education in 
Religion and Morals (1904). It was a protest against any 
mere intellectual conception of education and a presentation 
of the development of persons as the aim of the educational 
process. While the recapitulation theory was still employed 
and a theory of some original “religious impulse” was devel- 
oped, the main stress of the book was upon growth through 
enlarging social experience. The social note that had thus 
come into religious education was characteristic of a consid- 
erable literature.” 

The first scientific course on religious education was given 
by Professor Charles R. Henderson at the University of Chi- 
cago in 1904. Later Professor Coe gave courses at Northwest- 
ern and Professor Starbuck at Leland Stanford. Probably the 
present writer was the first professor to have this subject as 
the name of his university chair, 1906. After this, numerous 
chairs were established in universities, colleges, and theolog- 
ical seminaries, until the subject has now attained a recog- 
nized status. 

The problem of educational organization became impor- 
tant in the second decade of the century. The Hyde Park 
Baptist Sunday School had been reorganized by President 
Harper, who was for many years its superintendent. The plan 
of this organization and the educational principles which it in- 
volved were presented in Burton and Mathews, Principles 
and Ideals for the Sunday School (1903). The emphasis was 
still on a school, an institution primarily of instruction. The 
effort was to secure the proper grading of the pupils, the de- 
termination of fitting biblical material for each grade, the 

?Hoben, The Minister and the Boy (1912); Puffer, The Boy and His Gang 


(1912); Margaret Slattery, The Girl and Her Religion (1913), may be mentioned as 
typical. 
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training of teachers, and in general the development of the 
Sunday-school in the respect of the children, the church, and 
the community. Henry F. Cope, who had become the secre- 
tary of the Religious Education Association, outlined these 
organizational needs in The Modern Sunday School in Prin- 
ciple and Practice (1907). H. H. Meyer followed with The 
Graded Sunday School in Principle and Practice (1916). 

But it soon became evident that the problem of organiza- 
tion concerned more than the Sunday school. A host of other 
agencies were carrying on educational work in the church. 
Young People’s Societies, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, vari- 
ous missionary societies, were active and all independent 
alike of one another and of the church. The Religious Educa- 
tion Association appointed a commission in 1912 on “The Cor- 
relation of Educational Agencies in the Local Church.” Pro- 
fessor Walter S. Athearn was chairman of this commission. 
He subsequently developed his report and published the first 
comprehensive book on organization, The Church School 
(1914). Here was the beginning of the plan for a complete 
departmentalization of the church, each department correlat- 
ing all the interests and activities of its members, week-day 
and Sunday. 

The books on organization had given some significant dis- 
cussion of worship. Very appropriately the Sunday school 
had not used this term. Opening and closing exercises were 
the expressions more fittingly describing what usually took 
place. But the education of children in religion meant a natu- 
ral development of those attitudes of reverence, gratitude, 
loyalty, which, with their appropriate expression, we have 
been accustomed to call worship. How do children worship? 
How far does the adult material suit their needs? What hap- 
pens in their experience when they use hymns, prayers, Scrip- 
tures? What possibility is there of spontaneous expression of 
their religious feeling? These were questions calling for study 
and observation. In the Union School of Religion, Professor 
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Hugh Hartshorne was facing these problems. His Worship in 
the Sunday School (1913) presented his conclusions, while 
his Manual for Training in Worship (1915, and a second 
volume 1919), gave his programs. Since then the study of 
worship has been very vital. We are only in the beginning of 
an understanding of the worship experience of children. It is a 
fruitful field for experimentation.* 

A new interest developed in the second decade of the cen- 
tury in the relation of religious education to the public schools. 
Professor Squires, of the University of North Dakota, found 
that his students in English were unable to understand the 
simplest references to Scripture story or saying. After forty 
years of the uniform Sunday-school lesson we had a genera- 
tion that knew less about the Bible than the people of older 
days. A scheme was devised for giving high-school credit for 
church Bible study. At the State Normal School at Greeley, 
Colorado, it was found that teachers of English were ignorant 
of the Bible, and a similar plan for credit was devised. The 
lengthened program of hours at Gary, Indiana, with various 
free periods, gave opportunity for the churches to hold Bible 
classes on week days and to secure the attendance of the chil- 
dren. Other cities followed one or other of these examples. 

The movement became so important and developed so 
many interesting problems that the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation decided to make it the subject of their conference in 
1916. The results were published in Religious Education, 
April and June, 1916. These results were not very definite. 
It was clear that some fairly good Bible study was going on 
and that a considerable number of children were receiving in- 
struction, but the churches had not seen the educational sig- 
nificance of this opportunity. The Sunday-school leaders saw 
little more than an extra hour each week for the study of the 
same Sunday lesson, while the school authorities were by no 


® Religious Education, October, 1925, is devoted entirely to this subject and in- 
dicates the present position of studies and experiments. 
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means clear that the time was being profitably employed. The 
lack of competent teachers was especially evident. 

But this movement was full of interest and promise. The 
Abingdon Press brought out a set of textbooks. At Malden, 
Massachusetts, Dean Walter S. Athearn developed a com- 
munity training school for the preparation of teachers, and 
subsequently greatly enlarged The School of Religious Edu- 
cation and Social Service of Boston University, where leaders 
could be prepared for week-day as well as for all other 
branches of religious education. Whole communities organ- 
ized for the conduct of this new work. In many cases a direc- 
tor of high educational fitness was chosen and a corps of 
teachers giving their full time to the various classes was de- 
veloped. Community budgets often reached ten, twenty, and 
even thirty thousand dollars. 

In 1921 the Religious Education Association decided 
again to study the problems of this week-day education. The 
services of Professor Erwin L. Shaver were secured to make a 
survey of the work over the entire country. Many of the lead- 
ers in education and in religion were invited to prepare ar- 
ticles treating the fundamental principles involved. These 
were published in Religious Education for December, 1921, 
and February, 1922. The whole subject was considered at the 
Convention of 1922, and the findings published in the April 
and June issues of the magazine. These, together with the 
survey and an analysis of the problems that had appeared, 
were discussed by Cope in his two volumes, The Week-Day 
Church School (1921) and Week-Day Religious Education 
(1922). The most evident result of all this survey was that 
workers in the field were not clear about their educational 
aims, and were therefore naturally not very definite in their 
method. There was a great demand for satisfactory text- 
books, but there was no agreement as to what the textbooks 
should seek to do. Was Bible study to be the main purpose of 
the week-day school; and if so, was the acquisition of Bible 
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knowledge the end to be desired; and, if not, how was the 
Bible to be taught so as to secure any other end? Was the 
week hour to be devoted in part to worship; and, if so, how 
were the worship conditions to be secured, and what mate- 
rials were to be used? Some thought that the week session 
should be devoted to study and the Sunday session to wor- 
ship. The question of the correlation of the two sessions was 
felt to be especially difficult and important. 

The week-day religious school developed serious admin- 
istrative problems. Should a single church or a single denom- 
ination conduct a school; should it be a community enter- 
prise; if so, should it be under the churches or under a sepa- 
rate council? Should the public-school authorities set any 
standards or exercise any supervision? 

These and similar problems are still the subject of careful 
study. The leaders of week-day religious education have an 
association, which holds an annual meeting in connection with 
the convention of the Religious Education Association. Their 
discussions and findings have been published in the conven- 
tion numbers of the magazine. 

It has been noted above that the aims of religious edu- 
cation were found to be somewhat indefinite. There was gen- 
eral agreement that the objective was “character,” “social 
living,” “Christlikeness,” etc., but it was not very clear what 
these involved. The war had caused much heart searching 
among religious educators. What does “the transmission of 
the cultural possessions of the race” mean if Christian na- 
tions are to destroy one another in war? In 1917 Coe brought 
out A Social Theory of Religious Education. He took his 
stand upon the social interpretation of Christianity. We say 
that we are seeking a Christian world order, a Christian in- 
dustrial order. We have certain social and political programs 
toward those ends. But the more fundamental question arises, 
How shall we train our children so that they may bring 
about this Christian society? Evidently the educational proc- 
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ess must itself be social and democratic. The children must 
be trained as critics of the social order in which they find 
themselves. Mere conformity to law and custom will not be 
enough, for laws are to be improved and customs are to be 
changed. He includes an evaluation of the educational meth- 
ods of five ecclesiastical types with reference to their fitness 
for this new education.* 

These changing conceptions of religious education have 
raised anew the problem of curriculum. We have already not- 
ed how eager the week-day leaders were for material to be 
used in classes. Vigorous thinkers were offering them the baf- 
fling reply that they should not be concerned about material 
but about developing social experience.* 

Professor Coe, in the book already quoted, laid down the 
principle that ‘“‘a curriculum is not primarily a systematic set 
of ideas, but a progressive order of motives actually at work, 
actually fruiting here and now.” The “materials” that have 
usually been considered primary become the means of illum- 
ination of the more fundamental educational process. He 
elaborated this view in “Opposing theories of the curriculum,” 
Religious Education (April, 1922). Professor Joseph M. Art- 
man in “Scientific Method as a Scheme for Evaluating Curri- 
cula,” Religious Education (April, 1922), insists that the 
starting-point for curriculum is to be found in the “‘life situa- 
tions” of the student. He calls the actual experience of the stu- 
dent the primary situation, while any experience in literature 
or history is a secondary situation. He criticizes most of the 
current textbooks as having the intellectual rather than the 
experiential interest. 

This question of curriculum is now one of the most vital in 


“The issues of Religious Education for 1917 contained many articles on educa- 
tion for the coming world order. The emphasis on democracy was evident in Win- 
chester, Religious Education and Democracy (1917), Athearn, Religious Education 
and American Democracy (1917), Cope, Education for Democracy (1920). 

>A. J. W. Myers, “A Critical Review of Current Lesson Material,” Religious 
Education (August, 1917). 
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religious education. We have moved a long way from the time 
when the contention was for scientific Bible study, and from 
the later time when the introduction of “extra-biblical” mate- 
rial was advocated. Both of these positions make Bible knowl- 
edge the real aim of religious education or, at best, the essen- 
tial method, anything else being “extra.” 

Betts, The Curriculum of Religious Education (1924), 
has endeavored to set up a threefold standard for religious 
material. It must contribute to the development of the fully 
functioning person (1) in all his own life-interests; (2) in the 
requirements that society makes upon him, and (3) in the de- 
mands of churchmanship. It is still insisted that there must 
be a certain balance between biblical and ‘“‘extra-biblical” ma- 
terial. 

The International Sunday School Lesson Committee has a 
standing subcommittee on curriculum, of which Professor 
W. C. Bower is chairman. This subcommittee, unlike the old 
Lesson Committee prior to 1914, is untrammeled by specific 
instructions and is set to discover with perfect freedom the 
means and methods to be employed in teaching religion. The 
subcommittee has issued a “Statement of a Theory of the Cur- 
riculum” (1924). Bower’s own book, The Curriculum of Reli- 
gious Education (1925), is just from the press. He lays em- 
phasis on a changing human society in a world which man is in 
process of discovering, and indeed in a world which is itself in 
process of development. “The curriculum as a factor of direc- 
tion becomes an instrument in the hands of the religious com- 
munity for preparing persons to live religiously in a complex 
and rapidly changing world. The dynamic curriculum must be 
more than a follower of experience; it must anticipate experi- 
ence and give it constructive direction.” Religious education 
thus conceived becomes a creative effort for “building a social 
order founded upon spiritual ideals.” 

Is the curriculum carrying out what we have said we want- 
ed to do? Dr. Adelaide T. Case, Liberal Christianity and Re- 
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ligious Education (1924), has made a study of the expressed 
or implied objectives of the liberal wing in the church and has 
then raised the question, whether there has been developed 
an adequate educational procedure to attain these aims. She 
has come to the conclusion that current Protestant religious 
education is not “efficiently adapted to spread among the peo- 
ple either the ascertained knowledge, which is one factor of 
liberalism, or the religious attitudes and conduct that liberal- 
ism implies.” 

While these studies in curriculum have been going on, 
there has been an interesting development in the output of 
the publishers of textbooks.° It is in the nature of the case 
much easier to formulate principles of curriculum than to pre- 
pare actual books for class use. It is not a matter of surprise, 
therefore, that practice has somewhat lagged behind theory. 
Moreover publishers having salable textbooks on their hands 
are not quite ready to drop them from publication until they 
are convinced that there is something more salable to take 
their place. 

An element in the curriculum problem is the new insist- 
ence upon the project principle. Manifestly if groups of 
young people are going to initiate their own religious enter- 
prises and develop study interests growing out of these, they 
will not generally need the old type of textbook. Perhaps we 
shall repeat the educational slogan, ‘‘not textbooks but libra- 
ries.”’ Children will not prepare lessons but look up facts and 
make investigations. Shaver has presented the possibilities of 

° The University of Chicago Press which began with biblical studies has included 
a great range of titles, dealing with ethical problems, social service, dramatization, 
recreation, and specific educational projects. The latest title is Right Living by 
Maurice J. Neuberg, a study of ethical situations oi young adolescents. The Beacon 
Press invited Professor Starbuck to outline for them a completely new curriculum, in 
which such books appear as Living Together, God’s Wonder World, Our Part in the 
World. “Scribner’s Completely Graded Series” includes A Course for Beginners in 
Religious Education, Heroes of the Faith, Christian Life and Conduct. The “Chris- 


tian Nurture Series” includes God’s Great Family, The Christian Seasons, Church 
Worship and Membership. 
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this “‘self-activity” in Te Project Principle in Religious Edu- 
cation (1925), and has worked out a new type of study in con- 
formity with the principle in Young People’s Problems 
(1925). 

The editors of the ‘Constructive Series” in their Preface 
to the 1925 edition of Burgess, Life of Christ, have called at- 
tention to the fact that even if there be full acceptance of the 
project principle, a group of earnest students might at some 
time want to know the story of Jesus, in which case a textbook 
dealing with the subject might fulfil the needs of their “pro- 
ject.” They further suggest that they are not now attempting 
to prepare a curriculum in the sense of a course of textbooks 
to be regularly used year by year, but rather treatments of the 
various subjects of religious interest, which may be used by 
classes and groups when they have decided upon such study. 

Evidently we are just ready for a thorough examination 
of all the problems of curriculum. The next few years may see 
some radical readjustments. As a matter of fact the very term 
curriculum is undergoing a change of meaning. It is so in- 
definite a term as now used that it is perhaps more confusing 
than enlightening. What we are really interested in is the re- 
ligious development of children. Already in 1915 Hartshorne 
outlined a technique for obtaining first-hand data regarding 
this development (Religious Education, October, 1915), and 
utilized the method in his Childhood and Character (1919). 
If we can know how children grow in religious experience, 
what conditions, practices, knowledge, activities, help in their 
growth, we have of course solved the problems of curriculum 
as well as all others that confront us. The recognition of this 
fundamental need has led to the inauguration by the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research of an investigation into the 
religious life of children. It is under the general direction of 
Professor Thorndike and is being carried on by Professors 
Hartshorne and May. So we swing back to the child-study 
movement from which our modern religious education start- 
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ed, but the development of the technique of observing and re- 
cording the facts in child life will give us very much more ac- 
curate data. The old books furnished us easy generalizations 
about the characteristics of the various stages of child life. 
In the popular mind there are still periods of memory, hero 
worship, the “gang,” idealism, etc. The statements have been 
passed on from writer to writer. The whole subject needs to 
be re-examined. Our entire educational program is dependent 
upon this study of the facts. It is, of course, an infinitely deli- 
cate task. The subtle reactions of personality are very diffi- 
cult to follow. We shall need to proceed humbly as well as 
earnestly in the significant quest. 

There have been some interesting developments in the 
quarter-century in the study of the history of religious educa- 
tion. Trumbull’s Yale Lectures on the Sunday School (1888 ) 
was the best that had been done up to that time. It was an 
excellent treatment of the material then generally known but 
was not in any sense a critical historical work. Brown, Sunday 
School Movements in America (1901), was the first scholarly 
attempt to interpret the meaning of this lay enterprise in the 
American church.’ 

Generally educators have known little about the critical 
study of the Bible and biblical scholars have known little 
about the meaning of education, hence neither was competent 
to give us a study of education in Israel and in the early Chris- 
tian church. The histories of religious education have as- 
sumed that there were organized schools in early Israel and 
some have supposed that the so-called “schools” of the 
prophets were theological seminaries. Professor Fletcher H. 
Swift did a great service in his Education in Ancient Israel to 
70 A. D. (1919), the first scientific study of the subject. The 
investigation should be pursued in the same spirit through the 


* Other investigations followed: Erb, The Development of the Young People’s 
Movement (1917), Wardle, History of the Sunday School Movement in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church (1918). 
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history of the church. Two significant volumes’ have recently 
come from the Yale University Press, giving promise of a 
series of historical studies under the editorship of Professors 
Weigle and Wright. 

Education has been seeking to become an exact science. 
William James was a bit skeptical of brass instruments, but 
educationists have been endeavoring to devise means by 
which they could test their own processes. What is the best 
method of teaching reading, writing, spelling, language, arith- 
metic? This is no longer a matter of guesswork. There is a 
considerable body of data from verifiable experiment. More 
and more the teacher may know what he is doing instead of 
doing what seems good and hoping for good results. Can we 
test our process in religious education? Can we measure any 
of our results? Can we determine the growth of character, the 
development of religious attitude? These are the questions 
eagerly asked in this field today. A number of essays have 
been made.* The study is still in its beginning. Professor Star- 
buck at the Character Education Station, Iowa State Univer- 
sity, is developing some very interesting tests. The most elab- 
orate attempt at the measurement of religious education is the 
Indiana Survey, made under the direction of Dean Walter S. 
Athearn. It was a part of the Interchurch Movement and 
suffered from the sudden collapse of that ambitious undertak- 
ing. However, Dean Athearn and his colleagues completed 
the survey within certain limits and have published the re- 
sults in three volumes. The second volume deals with meas- 

* Stewart, A History of Religious Education in Connecticut to the Middle of the 
Nineteenth Century (1924), Brewer, A History of Religious Education in the Episco- 
pal Church to 1835 (1924). 

® Foster, “Standard Efficiency Tests for Boys,” Religious Education (February, 
1917); Clara F. and Laura M. Chassell, “A Test of Religious Ideas Involving the 
Ranking of Selected Answers,” Religious Education (February, 1922) ; Clara F. Chas- 
sell, “Some New Tests in Religious Education,” Religious Education (December, 


1921); Hartshorne, “The Measurement of Growth in Religion,” Religious Education 
(June, 1921); Voelker, The Function of Ideals in Social Education, Teachers’ 


College (1921). 
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urements and standards. It has brought forth both favorable 
and adverse criticism, indicating the wide difference of opin- 
ion that prevails regarding the principles and technique of 
measurement. 

A brilliant theological scholar recently expressed the opin- 
ion that religious education today is where theology was a 
generation ago. It is so anxious to be exact and scientific that 
it is devoted to abstractions and lost in definitions. Theology 
has discovered the value of simplicity and is expressing itself 
with far less technicality than in older days. Perhaps this 
kindly observer from the outside is right. Certain it is that at 
the end of a quarter of a century of study we find ourselves 
far less certain of our way than we thought we were when we 
were contending for graded lessons and for religious instruc- 
tion “suited to the needs of the child”; when we thought that 
the pious phrase “the child in the midst” really settled impor- 
tant questions. But our confusion is the result of the extraordi- 
nary growth of activity and interest in religious education, of 
the endeavor to understand what the various schools of psy- 
chology, of social psychology, and of education, have to con- 
tribute to our science, of the very brief time in which experi- 
mentation and discussion have been carried on, of the urgent 
necessity for preparing workers for the fields that were clam- 
oring to be supplied and textbooks for the teachers that were 
asking for help. With ten or a dozen centers that are becom- 
ing equipped to do good work, with a corps of able young 
scholars eager to find the way, it ought to be possible for re- 
ligious education in the second quarter of the century to make 
a notable advance. When those who saw the beginnings of 
this movement look back upon the way that we have come 
they realize how really significant the progress has been. If 
we have not done all that we had hoped it is partly because 
there was so much more to be done than we had thought. 
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After a preliminary sketch of the heritage from the previous century the devel- 
opment of the last twenty-five years is outlined. The article falls into three divisions: 
I, a notation of the outstanding gains in the history of the various religions; 2, a 
survey of the changes in method; 3, the clarification of the meaning of religion. 


The closing decades of the nineteenth century forecast a 
new era in the study of religions. Scholars talked easily of the 
“science of religion,” of the “religious sciences.” It was the 
sign of a new spirit, a thrust toward objectivity, an effort to 
escape the hampering hand of apologetics. There had been 
encyclopedias and histories of religions for centuries; now 
there was to be scientific history. The new science found an 
eager welcome and a swift embodiment. University chairs and 
departments were given over to it. At the opening of the first 
decade there were chairs in the History of Religions in Hol- 
land, Switzerland, France, England, Italy, Denmark, Belgium, 
and America. It soon ‘acquired special lectureship founda- 
tions,’ its own journals’ and textbooks.* While the World’s 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago, in 1893, was for the most 
part an international gesture of good will, there followed the 
international congresses of History of Religions, quadrennial 


*The Hibbert Lectures (1878); The Gifford Lectures (1888); The American 
Lectures on History of Religions (1892); The Haskell Lectures (1894). 

? Revue de l’histoire des religions (1880); Muséon (1882), combined with Le 
Revue des Religions in 1899, taking final form as Muséon Etudes philologiques, his- 
toriques et religieuses (1900); Année sociologique (1896) ; Archiv fiir Religionswissen- 
schaft (1898). 

®Chantepie de la Saussaye: Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte (1887-89); 
Tiele: Geschiedenis van der Godsdienst (1876, Eng. Trans. 1877); Menzies: History 
of Religion (1895); Orelli: Allgemeine Religionsgeschichte (1899); Lamers: Weten- 
schap van der Godsdienst (1896-08). 
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gatherings of scholars in the religious sciences.* The new dis- 
cipline had won an assured place in the important universities 
and in public esteem. Specialists in all the sciences dealing 
with human culture contributed to its development. 

No new science is altogether new. It builds on and out of 
the past. The science of religion found itself immersed in a 
vast heritage of religious philosophies, materials, and meth- 
ods. To remain immune in the presence of dominant philoso- 
phies is especially difficult for the student of religions. Hegel, 
Schleiermacher, and Comte represented three different ways of 
understanding religion and of organizing the religions of the 
world; Kant, Ritschl, and Spencer, three ways of harmonizing 
religion with science. A new and challenging philosophy was 
also in the field, evolutionary empiricism, grounded on the 
scientific theories of Darwin. Many a historian of the last 
quarter-century has escaped the revelation dogmas of the 
theologian only to yield to the more subtle influence of these 
philosophies with the resultant warping of method and color- 
ing of interpretation. 

The heritage of materials and instruments of research was 
immense and invaluable. It is impossible and fortunately un- 
necessary to record here a dry catalogue of names and achieve- 
ments in pre-twentieth-century research. All the fields of hu- 
man culture and religion had been worked and significant 
gains won. Prehistory began to reveal its secrets in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Archaeology’ had opened to view 
the past of Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria, and the key to the 
ancient writings had been found, for Egypt by Champollion, 
for the cuneiform by Grotefend, Hincks, Rawlinson, and Op- 
pert. The scholarship of all lands turned to this fascinating 
and fertile field. The romance of research records great names 
—Jastrow, Sayce, Maspero, de Morgan, Naville, Renouf, Pe- 
trie, Erman, Capart, Breasted, Schiaparelli—these out of 


* Paris, 1900; Basel, 1904; Oxford, 1908; Leiden, 1912; Paris, 1923. 
° Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands during the Nineteenth Century (1903). 
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many who worked before and into the twenty-five years of our 
survey. The Graeco-Roman world had for a century been the 
source of materials for the interpretation of religion. The 
mythologies were common property. It was on this basis that 
Creuzer® had built his symbolic interpretation. On this Wolf 
founded his new criticism. In this field K. O. Mueller’ began 
the building of the historical method. Archaeology here op- 
ened new vistas of pre-hellenic cultures and challenged the old 
interpretations. Parallel achievements had been won in the 
Orient. Anquetil-Duperron, 1771, Eugene Burnouf, 1835, 
found the key to the sacred books of Iran. Bopp, Burnouf, and 
Christian Lassen, following preliminary work by others, made 
Sanskrit and Pali available. The scriptures and literatures of 
the Indo-iranians were opened. The religions of Persia and 
India began to appear in historic perspective. Translations 
came in a flood. Remusat, Julien, and Legge opened the ar- 
chives of China’s literature. Buddhism had been studied in 
the various lands by Remusat, Hodgson, Czoma, Turnour, 
Mouhat, Schmidt, and interpretation of Buddhist history was 
in full flower before the opening of the century. Islam, known 
and feared for almost a millenium, had fared badly at the 
hands of int« .reters until the last quarter of the century. 
Then Doughty, Wellhausen, Noeldeke, Goldziher, Caetani 
opened the way for scientific history. Work had already been 
done on the religions of pre-Christian Europe, the Teutons, 
Celts, and Slavs but with conflicting results. Materials from 
Japan were available in the translations of Satow, Aston, Flor- 
enz, and Chamberlain. Commerce, adventure, science, and 
missions had for centuries collaborated in collecting materials 
relative to the backward peoples of the earth. What seemed to 
scholars of that time the most important religious materials 
of culture peoples, their sacred scriptures, were from 1879 on- 

*Symbolik und Mythologie der alten Volker besonders der Griechen (4v., 


1819-21). 
” Prolegomena zu einer wissenschaftlichen Mythologie (1825). 
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ward under the editorship of Max Miiller translated in the 
Sacred Books of the East. From pre-Columbian America to 
prehistoric Egypt the whole world offered endless materials 
for the religious scientists. Religion appeared to be a normal, 
universal, and integral phase of every human culture. Com- 
parative science had achieved inspiring results in biology and 
linguistics. Votaries of the new science turned to the world- 
wide wealth of data in high hope of being able to discover the 
laws of religious evolution and to write the religious history of 
mankind. 

There was, however, the problem of method. The exploi- 
tation of the materials of religion had been undertaken by no 
less than five distinct schools, each with its own method. The 
chief of the philological group was Max Miiller, who had made 
a brilliant application of comparative philology in the study 
of mythology and then turned to the interpretation of religion 
in the opening lectures of the Hibbert* and Gifford’ founda- 
tions. The anthropological school was interested chiefly in 
primitive religions. Its outstanding figures before the opening 
of the century were Tylor,” Frazer,’* and Lang.” The method 
of both of these groups was comparative and psychological. 
Not to be classified in any school but of great influence was 
Herbert Spencer, who began with religious origins in his Prin- 
ciples of Sociology (1876-96). In the closing decades of the 
century Durkheim’ announced a new sociological method. 
Earlier, in Germany, Lazarus and Steinthal, later joined by 
Wundt, had established the Volkerpsychologie. In addition to 
these there were the scholars who continued the tradition of 
the historical school—Albert and Jean Réville, von Orelli, 


® The Origin and Growth of Religion As Illustrated by the Religions of India 
(1878). 

° Natural Religion (1888), Physical Religion (1890), Anthropological Religion 
(1891), Psychological Religion (1892). 

1° Primitive Culture (1871). ™ The Golden Bough (1890). 

* The Making of Religion (1808). 

*® Les Régles de la méthode sociologique (1895). 
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Chantepie de la Saussaye, Maurice Vernes, Tiele, and many 
specialists in the realm of a single religion. The new history 
and the new ethnology had not yet appeared. The conflict of 
methods, the experience of futility and failure were needed to 
make clear the nature of scientific method in the study of re- 
ligions. 

The sketch of the progress of twenty-five years falls easily 
into three divisions—a survey of notable achievements in the 
various departments of history of religions, an account of the 
change in methods, and a study of the gradual clarification of 
the definition of religion. 


I 


Of general reference works the period has produced two— 
Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart (5v., 1909-13) 
and The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics (12v., 1908- 
21). This latter work deals with all phases of religions from 
primitivity to modern times and in addition treats those ele- 
ments of religious activity and thought which can be gathered 
under rubrics such as “magic,” “demons and spirits,” etc. in 
symposiums where specialists present the materials of their 
own field. For source material on the world’s scriptures the 
Sacred Books of the East has been the standard work. Now 
the Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften of Gottingen has under- 
taken the publication in twelve groups of the literature of all 
peoples under the title, Quellen der Religionsgeschichte 
(1913 ). The groups include Europe, the early Semites 
and Egypt, Judaism, Gnosticism, Iran, Islam, India, Bud- 
dhism, China-Japan-Mongolia, Africa, America, the primi- 
tives of the south seas and south Asia. Volumes in several 
groups have already appeared. 

In view of the great increase of materials and the demands 
of the more modern method it is becoming more difficult for 
any single scholar to write a general history of religions. 
American scholars still attempt such surveys, however, with 
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creditable results.'* In Europe the general history is done in 
collaboration. The most notable of these new handbooks is 
the Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte (2v. 1924-25), edited 
by Bertholet and Lehmann and written by specialists of inter- 
national authority. 

Opening his lectures at the Collége de France, in 1908, 
Jean Réville referred to the need of a history of the history of 
religions and sketched its outlines. Many scholars have con- 
tributed to the structure.” The work has been completed in a 
masterly way by H. Pinard de la Boullaye. His L’Etude com- 
parée des Religions (Vol. I, Son histoire dans le monde occi- 
dental, 1922), is a marvel of painstaking erudition and adds 
one more item to the debt of the science of religion to Jesuit 
scholarship. 

The area of primitive religions has been a battle-ground. 
Inspired by the evolutionary hypothesis scholars undertook to 
find the law of religious evolution. This involved arranging 
the phenomena found among preliterate peoples in the order 
of their appearance in the history of the race. The difficulty 
was to know what was the ultimate starting-point. Primitive 
revelation had few adherents among the new scientists and 
Lubbock’s primitive atheism was contradicted by the evidence 
of ideas of extra-human powers in all early cultures. The fe- 
tish theory of De Brosses was discarded. Leon Marillier fol- 
lowed Guyau and started with panthelism. Tyler’s animism, 
presented in his scholarly Primitive Culture, seemed destined 

* Hopkins, History of Religions (1918); Moore, History of Religions (Vol. I, 
1913, 2d ed. 1920, Vol. II, 1919). Other works, but with an apologetic cast are 
Soper, The Religions of Mankind (1921); Barton, The Religions of the World 
(1919); Hume, The World’s Living Religions (1924). 

% Jastrow, The Study of Religion (1901), pp. 1-57; Hardy, “Zur Geschichte der 
vergleichenden Religionsforschung,” Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft (1901); Jor- 
dan, Comparative Religion, Its Genesis and Growth (1905); J. Réville, Les phases 
successive de l’histoire des religions (1909); Beth, Einfiirung in die Vergl. Religions- 
geschichte (1920); Gruppe, Geschichte der klassischen Mythologie und Religions- 


geschichte (1921); Lehmann, “Zur Geschichte der Religionsgeschichte,” in Bertholet 
and Lehmann, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte (1924), I, 1-22. 
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to capture the best minds. Albert Réville, however, among 
others insisted that the naturism of Max Miiller might be 
equally as early as animism. With the discovery of the 
“mana” words in all parts of the world there developed the 
theory of preanimism, suggested by Preuss, followed by Ma- 
rett, Hartland, Lowie, and others. As interest turned to the 
group control of religion the Durkheim school placed totem- 
ism at the beginning, others began with the primary needs of 
food and sex. Andrew Lang and the Catholic school defended 
the thesis of primitive monotheism. In addition to the difficul- 
ty of determining the ultimate primordium there was also the 
problem of the priority of magic or religion. Out of these con- 
flicts of opinion grew an immense literature, to the great il- 
lumination of the primitive field.”° 

The controversies centered about totemism, the relation of 
magic to religion, and the “‘high gods” of the primitives. Fhe 
debate over totemism was shared by Frazer, Jevons, Marillier, 
Lang, Reinach, Wundt, de Visser, Toutain, Loisy, Durkheim, 
Sdderblom, Lowie, Goldenweiser, Schmidt, and van Gennep. 
It was discovered that totemism was not universal, was not 
the earliest form of religion, and assumed different forms and 
meanings according to place and time.’’ The magic-religion 
controversy ended in the same clarification. When the actual 
behavior was studied neglecting the nebulous words ‘“‘magic” 
and “religion” it was seen that the same mechanism and ex- 
tra-human power were involved in rites classed under both 
heads, and that the two formed one complex in primitive life. 
Some of these activities however were approved and some dis- 

7* A vast store of materials is in Frazer, The Golden Bough (12v., 1907-13); 
Typical uses of the materials in Reinach, Cultes, Mythes et Religions (4v., 1904-12); 
Toy, Introduction to the Study of Religions (1913); Hopkins, The Origin and Evo- 
lution of Religion (1923); Moore, The Birth and Growth of Religion (1924); Durk- 
heim, Les formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse (1912, Eng. trans. 1915). 

* Van Gennep, L’état actuel du probléme totemique (1920); Frazer, Totemism 
and Exogamy (4v., 1910-11); Goldenweiser, “Totenism, an Analytical Study,” 
Jour. of Amer. Folklore, Vol. XXIII (1910); many writers in Anthropos, Vol. IX 
(1914) ff. 
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approved by the group, the latter tending to form a feared and 
forbidden class.’* The status of the high gods’ of early peo- 
ples is still unsettled. Catholic scholars find them where others 
do not. Sdderblom thinks they are vaguely conceived Urheber, 
creators or authors of the world. Pettazzoni, in an extensive 
survey, makes the attractive suggestion that they represent 
the reaction of early peoples to the sky or heaven powers. 
This simple social reaction to friendly nature powers is prob- 
ably as early as any other form of religion, though it is hardly 
monotheism. Group ceremonies related to the imperative 
needs of living may be equally early. So also may be the reac- 
tion to the superusual, the ‘““mana” reaction. The quest for a 
single origin and a law of unilinear development may have 
come to an end. 

Careful studies of preliterate peoples have been made in 
every section of the world during the period. These may now 
be compared with the reports of missionaries or travelers of 
past centuries among the same peoples. In addition to the spe- 
cial studies listed above, intensive work has been done on 
mythology,” magic,’ mana,” secret societies,” and social or- 
ganization.‘ Most valuable has been the achievement of the 

**Marett, The Threshold of Religion (1914); “Magic (Primitive),” E. R. E.; 
Goldenweiser, “Magic and Religion,” Psychological Bulletin, March, 1919, pp. 83-89, 
Bibliography. 

Lang, The Making of Religion (1898) ; Schmidt, Der Ursprung der Gottesidée 
(1914), a survey of opinions; Séderblom, in Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, XVII 
(1914), 1-16; Pettazzoni, Dio, Formazione e sviluppo del monoteismo nella storia 
della religioni (1922). 

” Gray, editor, Mythology of all Races (1916 ). 

*1 Skeat, Malay Magic (1900); Fossey, La Magie Assyrienne (1902); Henry, La 
Masgie dans I’Inde antique (1904); Thompson, Semitic Magic (1908); Budge, Egyp- 
tian Magic (1901); Moret, La magie dans l’Egypte ancienne (1907); Hubert et 
Mauss, “Esquisse d’une théorie génerale de la magie,” Année Sociologique, 1902-3. 

= Karutz, “Der Emanismus,” Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie (1913), pp. 545-6113 
Lehmann, Mana (1922); Goldenweiser, “Spirit, Mana, and the Religious Thrill,” 
Jour. of Philos., 1915, pp. 632-40. 

* Webster, Primitive Secret Societies (1908); Van Gennep, Les Rites de passage 
(1909). 

* Lowie, Primitive Society (1920); Goldenweiser, Early Civilization (1922), pp. 
235-91; Rivers, Kinship and Social Organization (1914). 
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ethnologists in delimiting cultural areas.*” The American group 
has been more cautious than the English or the German. Their 
work forecasts the possibility of carrying scientific history 
into the study of early religions, making the very necessary 
check and complement for the psychological technique. 

In Egypt, archaeological research has brought to light 
deeper levels of antiquity, new texts of various periods, and 
tomb furnishings of unexpected informational possibilities. 
In addition to scores of monographs on funerary texts (Budge, 
Naville), gods (Sethe, Allen, Budge, Boylan, Murray), medi- 
cine (Wreszinski), ethics (Baillet), the period has given col- 
lections of texts,” histories of Egypt,” and of the Egyptian 
religion® supplementing the earlier work of Maspero, Erman, 
and Petrie. 

Babylonia, Assyria, and the adjacent empires, as they 
emerge more completely to view create new problems. The 
pan-Babylonian theory (Winckler, Jeremias) and the pan- 
Egyptian theory (Eliot Smith, Perry) have lost support. Con- 
troversy centers temporarily on the place of the Amorites, 
whose importance and priority in the Semitic world are argued 
by Clay and denied by Barton.” The discovery of the Ham- 
murabi code at the beginning of the century revealed the ad- 
vanced civilization of the capital of his empire. New findings 


” Wissler, The American Indian (1917, 2d ed. 1922); Reports, Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology; Eliot Smith, Migrations of Early Culture (1915); Schmidt und Kop- 
pers, Volker und Kulturen (1914 ); Rivers, History of Melanesian Society (av., 
1914). 

** Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt (sv., 1906-7). 





* Breasted, History of Egypt (1906, new ed. 1921); Wiedemann, Das Alte 
Aegypten (1920). 

**Steindorf, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians (1905); Foucart, Histoire des 
Religions et méthode comparative (1912); Breasted, Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt (1912); Erman, Egyptian Religion (Eng. trans. 1907). 

™ Clay, Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites (1909), The Empire of the 
Amorites (1919), The Antiquity of the Amorites (1924); Barton, “The Place of the 
Amorites in the Civilization of Western Asia,” Jour. Amer. Oriental Society, XLV, 
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of archaeology in Phoenicia, in North Syria, and the interpre- 
tation of the Hittite writing by Hronzy (1915) advance the 
reconstruction of the relations of peoples in this area. The 
Sumero-Akkadian inscriptions have been made available in 
translation, beginning in 1905.°° The Tammuz cycle has been 
presented by Zimmern, Jastrow, and Langdon.” In the history 
of the religions Professor Jastrow’s works” stand almost alone. 

The place of most importance in the Moslem field must be 
given to a work of co-operative scholarship, the Encyclope- 
dia of Islam, appearing since 1908 in three languages, English, 
French, and German. The most outstanding individual 
achievement is the great collection of source-material in the 
Annali dell’Islam (8v., 1905-18), by Prince Caetani. Knowl- 
edge of every phase of this religion has been advanced. The 
conditions of pre-Moslem Arabia, the relations of Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Arabs before Mohammed, the life of the prophet, 
the making of the Koran, the nature of the Hadith, the polit- 
ical development, law, ethics, theology, the sects and the mys- 
tics have all been subjects of special research with the result 
that Islam appears in a very different character after twenty- 
five years.** Many general studies of the religion** have been 


*® Thureau-Dangin, Les inscriptions de Sumer et d’Akkad (1005). 

* Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar (1914). 

®° Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens (1905-12); Aspects of Religious Be- 
lief in Babylonia and Assyria (1911). 

*8 Noeldeke, “Arabs (Ancient),” £.R.E.; Margoliouth, Mohammed and the Rise 
of Islam (1905); Guidi, L’Arabie antéislamique (1921); Dussaud, Les Arabes en 
Syrie avant de l’Islam (1907); Lammens, Le Berceau de I’Islam (1914); Philby, The 
Heart of Arabia (1922); Huart, Histoire des Arabes (2v., 1921-23); Goldziher, 
Vorlesung tiber den Islam (1910, 2d ed. 1925, Eng. trans.); Guillaume, The Tradi- 
tions of Islam (1924); Lammens, “Qoran et Tradition,” Récherches de Sc. Rel. 
(1910); Wellhausen, Das Arabische Reich und seine Sturz (1902); Andrae, Die Per- 
son Muhammeds (1917); Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam (1914), The Idea of Per- 
sonality in Sufism (1923); Bauer, Islamische Ethik (3v., 1916-22); Browne, Materi- 
als for the Study of the Babi Religion (1918); Walter, The Ahmadiya Movement 
(1922); Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams (1922). 

* Macdonald, The Religious Life and Attitude in Islam (1909), Aspects of 
Islam (1911); Hurgronji, Mohammedanism (1916); Arnold, The Preaching of Islam 
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made in addition to the important works of Goldziher and 
Margoliouth. The importance of Islam in the modern world 
has given rise to special studies and made regional knowledge 
imperative. Notable among these are the works of Hurgronji, 
André, and Crooke.** 

Central Asia has assumed a place of primary importance 
during recent years. Exploration by Klementz, Stein, Gruen- 
wedel, Le Coq, and Pelliot has revealed a complex mixture of 
cultures and religions and thrown new light on Buddhism and 
Manichaeism. Many problems may find solution there. 

Earlier work on Iranian religion has been continued by a 
brilliant array of scholars.*° The texts have been subjected to 
criticism. The date of Zarathustra appears to be settled in 
confirmation of the Persian tradition, 660-583 B. C. (Jack- 
son, West, Casartelli, Meillet), though Moulton and Barthol- 
omae still prefer an earlier date. The Gatha texts are sepa- 
rated definitely as belonging to the Zoroastrian reform and 
the religion of the prophet stands apart from the earlier folk 
religion and the later state cult. Special work has been done 
on the theology (Dhalla), on philosophy (Casartelli), on 
Manichaeism (Cumont, Le Coq, Jackson). 

Great advance was made in the understanding of the 
Graeco-Roman religions when attention turned from mytholo- 
gy and the philosophic literature to a study of the cult and the 
regional differences. Philology yielded priority to ethnology 
and sociology. Archaeology has revealed the pre-Hellenic 
Aegean religion, of which tentative sketches have appeared. 
Semitic influence on early Greece now seems to be less than 
was formerly supposed. The great work of Farnell on the cults 


* Hurgronji, The Achehnese (2v. 1906); André, Islam et les Races (2v. 1923), 
L’Islam Noir (1924); Crooke, Herklot’s, Islam in India (with additions, 1921). 

* Jackson, Zoroaster the Prophet of Ancient Iran (1899); Moulton, Early Zo- 
roastrianism (1913); Pettazzoni, La Religione di Zarathustra (1920); Mistri, Zo- 
roaster and Zoroastrianism (1907); Sanjana, Zarathustra and Zarathustrianism in 
the Avesta (1907); Bartholomae, Zarathustra, Leben und Lehre (1924); Meillet, 
Trois Conférences sur les Gatha de Avesta (1925); Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology 
(1914); Cumont et Kugener, Récherches sur le Manichéisme (1908-12). 
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has been completed and supplemented by a study of the ideas 
of immortality. There have been several brilliant interpreta- 
tions of Greek religion. Important special studies have been 
made of the festivals, the gods, the oracles, and of folklore.*’ 
The division of Roman religious development into its historic 
stages and its separation from the covering veil of Greek influ- 
ence was the work of the new century. Credit for a new orien- 
tation in the study goes to Wissowa. The Etruscan religion 
and influence still remain obscure. A vast amount of research 
has been devoted to the religions of the empire and the nature 
and spread of the Mystery Cults.** 

Any attempt to make a skeleton sketch of the advance in 
the last twenty-five years in the knowledge of Indian religion 
and culture must be unsatisfactory. Several histories of India 
have appeared, the latest being a work of collaboration, The 
Cambridge History of India, 1922. The history of the litera- 
ture has been written in France, Germany, and England. Ar- 
chaeology at Mohen-jo-daro and Harappa suggest an entire 
revision of earlier ideas of the culture of pre-Aryan India. 
Ethnographic studies have been made in great detail by 
Crooke, Risley, Rose, Thurston, and Baines, including a sur- 
vey of castes. All phases of the religious history and the far- 

Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States (sv. 1896-1909); Greek Hero Cults 
and Ideas of Immortality (1921); Nilsson, A History of Greek Religion (1925); Har- 
rison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (1903) ; Themis (1908); Cornford, 
Greek Religious Thought (1923); Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion (1912); 
Nilsson, Griechischen Festen (1906); Evans, “The Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult,” 
Jour. of Hellenic Studies, 1901; Glotz, Les civilizations préhellenique (1914); Cook, 
Zeus (1914); Kern, Orpheus (1920) ; Hogarth, “Aegean Religion,” E.R.E.; Dempsey, 
The Delphic Oracle (1918) ; Otto, Die Manen (1920); Foucart, Les Mystéres d’Eleu- 
sis (1920); Abbot, Macedonian Folklore (1903); Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore 
and Ancient Greek Religion (1910). 

 Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rémer (1902, 2d ed. 1912) ; Herbig, “Etrus- 
can Religion,” E.R.E.; Carter, The Religion of Numa (1906); Fowler, Roman Ideas 
of Deity (1914), The Religious Experience of the Roman People (1911); Toutain, 
Les cultes paién dans l’empire romain (1907-11); Cumont, Oriental Religions in 
Roman Paganism (1911); The Mysteries of Mithra (1903); Graillot, Le culte de 


Cybele (1912-16); Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (1904); 
Geffcken, Der Ausgang der Griechisch-rémischen Heidentums (1920). 
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spread ramification of sects have found interpreters, notable 
among whom now are native Hindu scholars. These studies 
include the Indo-European origins, the pre-Aryan religions, 
the Vedic age, the philosophic movements, Buddhism, Jain- 
ism, the Ajivikas, the great divisions of Hinduism represented 
in Vaishnavite, Saivite, and Shakta cults, the Sikhs, and mod- 
ern movements of reform. Special works have been devoted to 
the great religious philosophers and leaders of religion, to the 
communal and family rites, the development of the theology 
and ethics. A great deal of this work has been done under the 
editorship of Farquhar in the three important series, ‘““The 
Heritage of India,” ‘“The Religious Life of India,” and ““The 
Religious Quest of India.” Unfortunately they frequently 
carry an apologetic cast.*° 

The nearest approach to a comprehensive history of Bud- 
dhism is Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism (3v., 1921). Research 
has gone steadily forward in all lands. The list of scholars at 
work in India alone is inspiring. The rise of the new way of 
life in the midst of Hinduism, the life of Gautama, the devel- 


* Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Literatur (3v. 1908-20) ; Farquhar, Out- 
line of Religious Literature of India (1920); Chatterji, “Dravidian Origins and the 
Beginnings of Indian Civilization,” Modern Review December 1924; Risley, The Peo- 
ple of India (1908); Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India (7v. 1909); Rose, A 
Glossary of Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and N.W. Frontier Province (3v. 1911- 
19); Schrader, “Aryan Religion,” E.R.E.; von Schroeder, Arische Religion (2v. 1914, 
1916); Bender, The Home of the Indo-Europeans (1922); Hirt, Die Indogermanen 
(av. 1905-7); Carnoy, Les Indoeuropéens (1921); Bloomfield, The Religion of the 
Veda (1908); Griswold, The Religion of the Veda (1925); Oltramare, Histoire des 
idées théosophiques dans l’Inde, Vol. I, La théosophie brahmanique (1907), Vol. II, 
La théosophie bouddhique (1923); de la Vallée Poussin, Bouddhisme (1909); Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist India (1903); Stcherbatsky, The Central Concept of Buddhism 
(1923); Keith, Buddhist Philosophy (1923), The Karma Mimansa (1921), The 
Sankhya System (1918); Jaini, Outlines of Jainism (1916); Stevenson, The Heart of 
Jainism (1915); Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upanishads (1921); Radhakrishnan, 
Indian Philosophy (Vol. 1, 1922); Barnett, Hinduism (1906); Das Gupta, A History 
of Indian Philosophy (Vol. I, 1922); Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion (6v. 1909); 
Field, The Religion of the Sikhs (1914); Macnicol, Indian Theism (1915); Wood- 
roffe (Arthur Avalon), Shakti and Shakta (1920); Farquhar, Modern Religious 
Movements in India (1915); Sastri, History of the Brahmo Samaj (1911-12); Rai, 
The Arya Samaj (1915); McKenzie, Hindu Ethics (1922). 
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opment of the samgha and of the sects of the Hinayana and 
the Mahayana, the relationships of the Pali and Sanskrit can- 
ons, the origins of the Buddhist monachism, the development 
of Tantrism, and the absorption of Buddhism in Hinduism 
have been critically treated by many scholars during the last 
decade. The records of the Chinese pilgrims, the nature of the 
missionary activity in China, the adjustment to Chinese social 
ideals, the influence of Buddhism on the folk religion, and its 
relations with classical Confucianism have been studied and 
reported The story of Buddhism in Central Asia and Tibet 
remains uncertain. T? external facts of the religion have 
been brought to light! . the blend of the new faith with the 
earlier Bon cult of Tibet awaits interpretation. Korean Bud- 
dhism also has been alin ist neglected. The Buddhism of Japan 
in all its many forms has been presented by both native and 
foreign scholars. Perhaps the most significant result of Bud- 
dhist research is the convincing evidence of the control of social 
and environmental conditions in transforming a religion.” 
The separation of the stranas of native and foreign reli- 
gions in China, the critical evaluation of the sacred books as 
historic material, the ethnological study of the races mingling 
to produce the religions and cultures of the historic period are 
achievements of this century. When the religious philosophy 
of the intellectuals of Taoism and Confucianism was sepa- 
rated from the religious customs and ideas of the people many 
problems dropped away. The influence of Taoism and Bud- 
“Vasu, Modern Buddhism and Its Followers in Orissa (1911); Dutt, Early 
Buddhist Monachism (1924); Hackmann, Buddhism As a Religion (1910); C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology (1914); Stcherbatsky, The Soul Theory of the 
Buddhists (1920); Suzuki, Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism (1907); McGovern, In- 
troduction to Mahayana Buddhism (1922); Getty, The Gods of Northern Buddhism 
(1914); Saunders, Gotama Buddha (1920); Epochs in Buddhist History (1924); 
Johnston, Buddhist China (1913); De Visser, The Arhats in China and Japan 
(1923); Hackmann, Laien-Buddhismus in China (1924); Griinwedel, “Lamaismus,” 
Kultur der Gegenwart (1906); Starr, Korean Buddhism (1918); Reischauer, Studies 
in Japanese Buddhism (1917); Haas, Die Sekten des japanischen Buddhismus 


(1905); Anesaki, Nichiren, a Buddhist Prophet (1916); Okusa, Principal Teachings 
of the True Sect of the Pure Land (1910). 
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dhism on each other as popular religions and of Buddhist phi- 
iosophy on the later Confucian thinkers is now clear. Since the 
social history of China has been revealed the rise of the early 
religious philosophies and the reasons for the success of Bud- 
dhism are easier to understand. Special work has been done 
on the texts of Taoism by Father Wieger and on the popular 
customs by Doré. The philosophic writings of the important 
thinkers and social reformers are now available at least in part 
in one of the modern languages of Europe, and a history of the 
philosophy by Liang Che-Chiao is announced.” 

The ancient religion of Japan, submerged for a millenium 
and a half by Buddhism, was revived as the national religion in 
the middle of last century. The task of scholarship has been to 
recover the primitive religion apart from the rationalization 
and secularization of it in the modern period. The criticism of 
the texts of the Kojiki and Nihonji has begun. Revon has 
shown the nature of the Norito as spoken charms. Studies of 
the many sects of Shinto have been made and reported, for the 
most part in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 
Several scholars have attempted to penetrate to the early re- 
ligion by way of the mythologies. More promising studies de- 
pend upon ethnological and geographic data. The most inter- 
esting phase of the study of the religions of Japan centers in 
the transformation of Confucianism and Buddhism by the 
Japanese social attitudes and the secularization of Shinto in 
recent years.” 


“ Wieger, La Chine a travers les Gges (1920); Cordier, Histoire génerale de la 
Chine (1920); Ross, The Original Religion of China (1909); Douglas, Confucianism 
and Taoism (1900); De Groot, Religion in China (1912); Parker, Religion in China 
(1905); Wieger, Histoire des Croyances religieuses et des opinions philosophiques en 
Chine (1917); Granet, La Religion des Chinois (1922); Chavannes, Le T’ai Chan 
(1910); Wieger, Taoism (2v. 1911, 1913); Doré, Recherches sur les superstitions en 
Chine (7v. 1911-12, Eng. trans. 1914); Giles, A History of Chinese Literature 
(1901) ; Liang Che-Chiao, Development of Chinese Thought. 

“” Florenz, Geschichte der japanischen Literatur (1906); Brinkley, A History of 
the Japanese People (19005); Munro, Prehistoric Japan (1908); Knox, The Develop- 
ment of Religion in Japan (1907); Aston, Shinto, the Ancient Religion of Japan 
(1907); Revon, Le Shintoisme (1907); Haas, Religion der Japaner (1914); Erskine, 
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The work of twenty-five years,** seen ever so superficially, 
is impressive. Valuable as it has been, great areas of facts, pa- 
tiently won, remain mere dead materials without a soul. That 
they do not come to life is due to the fact that the history of 
religions has only slowly been groping its way toward a scien- 
tific method. 

II 

The troubled experience of two decades has convinced his- 
torians that no single science is able to give a descriptive inter- 
pretation of the materials of religion. Religion, however de- 
fined, is a function of human life. From the beginnings in the 
shadows of the prehistoric to the most complex culture reli- 
gions it is woven into all phases of the moving life-process and 
can be understood only as the network of relations in the so- 
cial milieu of all the centuries is brought to light. In the most 
conservative statement it may be said that in the so-called 
primitive ages groups of human beings found it necessary to 
win the satisfactions of the needs of life from the natural en- 
vironment. Food, shelter, sex, security in the presence of the 
dangers of nature and hostile animals and men had to be won 
and the way these values were attained was conditioned by 
the geographic environment and the nature of man in society. 
For guidance here the historian must depend upon geography, 
paleogeography perhaps, and social psychology. Unfortunate- 
ly groups do not remain in the original geographic milieu. To 
trace migrations, the drift of cultures, the mingling of peoples, 
to escape the errors of identifying language with race or race 
with culture, to check common, original sources of widely sep- 
arated and altered cults, gods, and languages, to determine 
Japanese Customs (1925); Hearn, Japan, an Attempt at Interpretation (1905); 
Schurhammer, Shinto, der Weg der Gotter in Japan (1923) (a treatment of Shinto 
from the records of the missionaries of the 16th and 17th centuries); Nukariya, The 


Religion of the Samurai (1913); Nitobe, Bushido (1905); Chamberlain, The Inven- 
tion of a New Religion (1912); Holtom, The Political Philosophy of Modern Shinto 
(1922). 

**No references are made to the religions of Israel, Judaism, or Christianity, 
since these are to be dealt with in separate articles in this series. 
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the paths of the spread of cults—these problems call for the 
aid not only of geography but of physical anthropology, eth- 
nology, archaeology, and linguistics. For the religions of 
higher culture the dependence upon the allied sciences is 
equally evident. One thing at least the last generation has 
learned in regard to religions; they are in constant process of 
change in dependence upon the changes in social situation, the 
advance of practical technique, and the enlarged understand- 
ing of the world. The method of history of religions is no 
longer the simple historical method used by the founders of 
the science before the opening century; it is an aggregate of 
all the sciences whose domains cover data which the historian 
must use. The success of history therefore depends upon the 
adequacy of the methods and findings of the various sciences 
involved. During the last twenty-five years these allied sci- 
ences have been struggling for a satisfactory method. The ma- 
terials of religion often held the primary place. The story of 
these various methodological drifts is also the story of method 
in the history of religions.” 


** Some of the works which deal with method and the conflict of methods are: 
H. Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J., L’Etude comparée des religions, Vol. 11, Ses Methodes 
(1925); F. Schleiter, Religion and Culture (1919); O. Schrader, “Aryan Religion,” 
E.R.E., I, 12-15; J. Toutain, Etudes de mythologie et d’histoire des religions (1909) ; 
L. H. Jordan, Comparative Religion, Its Method and Scope (1908); Goblet d’Alvi- 
ella, Croyances, Rites, Institutions (1911), II, 03-108; 211-15; 364-94; G. Foucart, 
Histoire des religions et méthode comparative (1912), pp. i-clxiv; R. Pettazzoni, 
Svoligmento e carattere della storia della Religioni (1924); F. Boas, “The Limita- 
tions of the Comparative Method of Anthropology,” Science (N.S.), IV (1896), 
got-8; Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man (1911); Boas, “The Methods of Ethnol- 
ogy,” Amer. Anthropol., XXII (1920), 311-21; J. Dewey, “The Interpretation of 
Savage Mind,” Psychological Review, IX (1902), 217-30; E. Faris, “Are Instincts 
Data or Hypotheses,” Amer. Jour. of Sociol. September, 1921; R. H. Lowie, “On the 
Principle of Convergence in Ethnology,” Jour. of Amer. Folklore, XXV (1912), 24- 
32; Fr. Graebner, Methode der Ethnologie (1911); W. Wundt, Probleme der Vol- 
kerpsychologie (1911); E. Durkheim, Les Régles de la méthode sociologique (1895) ; 
W. I. Thomas, The Polish Peasant (1918-20), I, 1-86; John Dewey, “The Need for 
Social Psychology,” Psychological Review, XXIV (1917), 266-77; Dewey, Human 
Nature and Conduct (1922); S. J. Case, “The Historical Study of Religion,” Journal 
of Religion, I (1921), 1-17; G. B. Smith (editor), A Guide to the Study of the Chris- 
tian Religion (1916); H. E. Barnes (editor), The History and Prospects of the Social 
Sciences (1925). 
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Methods crumbled easily a generation ago. In 1884, as 
the recognized master of the method of comparative philol- 
ogy, Max Miiller warned against the “dabblers” who at- 
tempted to interpret religions without the necessary equip- 
ment; at the beginning of the century Oldenberg smilingly 
referred to the work of Miiller and his colleagues as belonging 
to “the heroic age of linguistics.” Others spoke of it as the 
“Vedic madness.” Using philology to reconstruct the common 
elements of the original religion of the Indo-Europeans, they 
found themselves totally unable to agree. Philology sharp- 
ened its tools, formulated strict rules for tracing the change of 
form and meanings of words and discovering the meaning of 
the original roots. When reduced in this way, however, it dis- 
covered that life and concrete body could be added only by 
appeal to ethnology. Comparative linguistics serves now to 
determine the common origin of peoples, to restore elements 
of the common heritage, and then turns the task of completing 
the picture over to other hands. Comparative mythology, 
after years of disrespect because of its extravagances, has re- 
turned to the field, adopted the critical rules of linguistics and 
ethnology, and begins to serve in tracing the original form of a 
far-diffused myth which then the sociologist may trace in its 
transformation in each separate development.” 

Anthropology early entered upon the task of determining 
the origin and the law of development of religion. Convinced 
that the law of biological evolution had its analogue in the so- 
cial realm, anthropologists studied primitive peoples. After 
collecting data from all parts of the earth they arranged them 
in the order of complexity. The determination of what was 
simplest was settled on purely subjective grounds according 
to the psychology of the student and the order of development 
selected was equally subjective. This comparative and psy- 
chological method met the same difficulty that the philologists 
had faced. There was no agreement as to what was the ulti- 


“ Dumézil, Le Festin d’Immortalité (1924). 
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mate beginning and no consensus as to arrangement. There 
was at once a protest against the violent abstracting of a fact 
from the milieu in which alone it had meaning and equating 
it with another fact also stripped of its rich significance. More 
careful study of preliterate peoples showed also that this sup- 
posed evolutionary development did not correspond with the 
recognized facts of the various groups. Anthropology realized 
the necessity of becoming history in the strict sense. Instead 
of assuming a uniform evolution anthropology now takes com- 
plexity for granted and tries to recover the facts in regard to 
the various types of culture. It carefully restores the types 
and delimits the cultural and marginal areas. Goldenweiser 
summarizes the ‘“‘catechism” of the new anthropology: ‘The 
concentration of research upon restricted geographical-histor- 
ical districts which are studied in their chronological depth 
and their lateral geographical extension in intertribal contact; 
the application of the objective and statistical methods in 
tracing of distribution of features or feature complexes and 
of the psychological method in the study of the association, in- 
terpenetration and assimilation of features; the use of the 
concepts of ‘style’ and ‘pattern’ in the description of tribal 
or area cultures especially in their relation to absorption of 
new traits of local or foreign origin; the extension of the dif- 
ferential method inside of tribal boundaries to subtribal and 
individual differences; the adoption of the linguistic method 
wherever authenticity or delicate shades of meaning or evalu- 
ation are involved; the disentangling of the historical and 
psychological ingredients of cultural complexes; the rejec- 
tion of evolution and environmentalism in their crude clas- 
sical forms and the application of the concepts ‘diffusion,’ 
‘independent development,’ ‘parallelism,’ ‘convergence’ not as 
dogmatic postulates but as heuristic tools.’** Anthropology 
thus has sought to build a method free from presupposition 
and subjectivity, using the methods of other sciences where 
the materials demand it. 
“The History and Prospects cf the Social Sciences, p. 247. 
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The comparative method, common to the social sciences, 
has been shorn of its extravagances. It is a different tool, with 
requirements of different checks, according to the differences 
of materials compared. The social fact is no longer torn from 
its organic setting, nor stripped of its peculiar meaning in that 
setting. This very richness of individual detail is the most im- 
portant thing about it and the main test of borrowing and of 
convergence. Used in the realm of religious data, especially 
where psychical phenomena are concerned, the comparative 
method is a peculiarly delicate and risky tool. It is never used 
as in earlier days to fill gaps in obscure areas or to give an im- 
mediate interpretation in another field of materials. The in- 
dividuality of the group is respected. Comparison helps to 
clarify, to suggest the line of search for revealing materials, to 
uncover unseen data by contrast or analogy, to trace borrow- 
ings, and under strict control to detect a common heritage. 

Psychology as an aid to the history of religions has had a 
great variety of forms. Early it discarded “the faculty of 
faith,” “the religious sentiment,” “the religious conscious- 
ness,” “the religious instinct.”’ Man as religious was found to 
be simply man behaving in a certain social way. The question- 
naire and statistical method of the pioneer psychologists of 
religion as well as the treatment of religion as a pathological 
condition were seen to be inadequate. The study of types 
yielded results that promised help in understanding great indi- 
viduals until the rise of the sociological schools turned atten- 
tion in another direction. Both the Vélkerpsychologie of 
Wundt and the sociological school of Durkheim started with 
the group. Religion was interpreted as a product of society, 
and its form and meaning sought in an interpretation of the 
nature of group control. While both these schools, under the 
influence of the new ethnology, were forced out of their evolu- 
tionary theories and were forced to accept the possibility of 
complex origins, they did establish the primary importance of 
the group for primitivity. Cooley carried the principle of so- 
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cial control into a phase which forbids a return to the old lines 
of individual psychology. With functional psychology and be- 
haviorism the concern with instinct yielded to a study of hab- 
its, wishes, and attitudes. Social psychology now, under the 
stimulus of McDougall, Mead, Faris, Dewey, and others, is 
seeking the key to the formation of the self, the nature of per- 
sonality, the how of thinking, and the interaction of the whole 
natural and social milieu and the individual unit. Other 
phases of psychological method are represented in the psycho- 
analytical approach of Freud and the study of crowd psychol- 
ogy. There is also, in Germany and America, a new type of 
case study with elaborate control checks which combined with 
social psychology may prove valuable to the student of reli- 
gions. 

The history of religions inherited the historical method 
built in the conflicts of the early nineteenth century by Otfreid 
Miiller. In 1908 Jean Réville* spoke in the name of the sci- 
ence of religion claiming allegiance to it. At the International 
Congress of Religions at Oxford, Toutain set this strict and 
rigorous method over against the method of the anthropolo- 
gists—a rigid exclusion of all a priori and a refusal of all hasty 
generalizations; careful and minute criticism and analysis of 
sources; conscientious search for every fact which might clari- 
fy the data; detailed studies before reconstruction of the 
whole; immersion of the mind in the whole milieu of the time 
and place studied; and in order better to understand the soul 
and life of the people in which one’s special interest lies, a 
careful attention to the study of the parallel history of other 
peoples.** History of religions is, however, no longer history in 
the sense of twenty years ago. The materials are part of a liv- 
ing, changing, social process and can be ensouled only by the 
fact-finding, critical, and interpretative aid of a score of meth- 
ods belonging to other sciences. It is no longer a criticism and 


** Les phases successives de V’histoire des religions, pp. 225-40. 
“ The Third International Congress of the History of Religions, Vol. II, pp. 121 f. 
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interpretation of texts nor the elaboration of a detached and 
selected portion of historic material, but a revivification of the 
materials by a reconstruction of the relations of the social sit- 
uations by the aid of geography, physical anthropology, eth- 
nology, archaeology, linguistics, social psychology, and the 
other social sciences. The general history of religions has long 
required the collaboration of specialists in the various reli- 
gions. It may be that the history of a single religion will now 
require the collaboration of specialists in the allied sciences. It 
will be more difficult but it will be a living history. Out of it 
may come also, at last, an understanding of the meaning of 
religion. 
III 


What is religion? It is a universal phenomenon yet so elu- 
sive that among special students of religion there have been 
literally hundreds of discordant definitions. Some have con- 
cluded that it cannot be defined. Nevertheless the last twenty- 
five years have brought some clarification, partly because of a 
better knowledge of religions, partly because of the new scien- 
tific approach. 

Nowhere is the insinuation of the a priori so subtle as in 
the study of religion. Scientists have written books on reli- 
gion, assuming, and therefore discovering, that the differentia 
of religion is supernaturalism. All forms of subjective bias, 
preoccupation with a special field of materials, limitation to a 
special method, are revealed in the definitions. More important 
is the unconscious bias of acultural milieu. Since almost all the 
early writers on history of religions belong to the Western 
world where for centuries religion has been focused by author- 
ity on “truth” or “belief” regarding a supernatural world, it 
was natural that their definitions should have that emphasis. 
Though definitions in terms of the specific Christian truths 
were soon abandoned the influence of the philosophic recon- 
structions of Kant, Hegel, and Schleiermacher remained. 
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While religion might no longer be “revelation,” nor even 
“primitive revelation,” it was often an intellectual apprehen- 
sion of God,” an “apprehension of the infinite,” an “emotional 
attitude” toward the divine. In its most reduced form it was 
“belief in spiritual beings” or an appreciation of and reaction 
to the extraordinary or the mysterious. Always the center of re- 
ligion was the supernatural. When faced with religions whose 
emphasis is altogether in the human realm, and where gods 
figure little or not at all, the answer was that these were eth- 
ical systems, not religions. It was an easy answer, too easy. In 
any other realm science would have demanded a new analysis 
to account for the facts. 

A shift in emphasis came when attention turned to the 
origin of group customs and the ceremonial, to what was done 
rather than what was thought, in early religious groups. The 
great complex of religio-magical ceremonies of the public cult 
were agreed to be religious and as the control of the group was 
recognized the center of religion tended to fall in these public 
ways of securing and guaranteeing the values of life. Religion 
certainly included a group technique of control of, and adjust- 
ment to, the known and unknown environment, the human 
and the superhuman, to secure the satisfactions of human 
needs. Definitions then were formed to combine beliefs and 
practices with the emphasis on the practices. At this point so- 
ciological studies of the origin and evolution of moral ideas, of 
ideas of the supernatural, of the development of practical sci- 
ence to replace the old magical method of control, confirmed 
the idea that the social mind was the mold in which were 
shaped all ideas of the divine and that when a new technique 
was found the old ways of dealing with the supernatural could 
be discarded. It was necessary, then, either to drop to a deeper 
level in the definition of religion or to look forward to the dis- 
appearance of religion altogether. Reinach, with his usual 
frankness, took the latter way. Other scholars turned again to 
the facts. They found that while the supernatural was not a 
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fixed thing and the ceremonial and rite also were in constant 
process of change or decay, there always remained the inter- 
est in certain central values common to the group. Religion 
was redefined as “faith in the conservation of values” or “‘con- 
sciousness of highest social values.” 

When the religions of the world and of the ages were re- 
viewed in this light it appeared that the “values” varied with 
the periods and the peoples but nevertheless were always 
practical or ideal satisfactions of the socially approved needs 
and aspirations of human life. The differentia of religion then 
is in the shared quest for completely satisfying life. If religion 
is to be defined for science the search of a quarter-century set- 
tles for the present at least upon this central characteristic. 
All other elements of the religious complex have changed con- 
tinuously owing to increasing knowledge of the nature of the 
universe, more effective practical control, and an ever higher 
ideal of social, spiritual values. The task of history of reli- 
gions is the descriptive interpretation of the ever changing 
embodiment of the unchanging quest. 
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This article undertakes to study anew a subject about which little is accurately 
known. The recent researches of the Russian Professor Golubinskii have furnished 
much material of value, and a rewriting of this chapter in church history is now 
possible. 


Among the lingering legends which still find an honored 
place in history, the account of the conversion of Russia 
would easily secure a leading rank. The account of the event 
found in what has been regarded as “‘Nestor’s” Chronicle, of 
which a good English version may be found, for example, in 
C. H. Robinson’s Conversion of Europe,’ has become clas- 
sical for the simple reason that no other source has been 
known among the non-Russian historians; so it triumphantly 
makes its appearance even in such a recent work as Rey- 
burn’s Story of the Russian Church.’ But the modern Rus- 
sian church historians discard the older version almost entire- 
ly; and although there is no uniformity in detail, yet in gen- 
eral they agree about the legendary and mythical character 
of the story of the conversion of Russia as found in the 
Chronicle. It is the purpose of this article to present a critical 
revision of that event as worked out by Russian historians of 
the last thirty-five years. This study is based substantially 
upon the monumental and exhaustive work of E. Golubin- 
skii, formerly a professor in the Moscow Academy of Divin- 
ity, whose painstaking researches were published in three 
very large, bulky volumes (although the work was never 
completed).* This critical and fully documented study is 

1C. H. Robinson, The Conversion of Europe (London, 1917), chap. xix. 

?H. Y. Reyburn, The Story of the Russian Church (New York, 1924). 


*E. Golubinskii, Jstori#@ Russkoi Tserkvi (A History of the Russian Church), 
Vol. I, Part I-II; Vol. II, Part I. Moscow, 1900-1904. 
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epoch-making as far as the early Russian church history is 
concerned, and its conclusions should become familiar to our 
English scholars. 

The beginnings of the Christianization of Russia are inti- 
mately bound up with the Varangian settlers and rulers of 
the earliest Russian state. These Scandinavians, who began 
to settle along the Dnieper river from the beginning of the 
ninth century, because of their excellent fighting qualities 
came to be employed as military escorts of the Slav traders, 
because the lower Dnieper region was infested with the pred- 
atory Khazars. The fortified Slavic commercial centers grad- 
ually developed into city-states; and as time went on, the 
Varangian mercenaries, because of their increasing numbers, 
and the actual power which they wielded, seized the govern- 
ment of some of these town-states, thus laying foundations 
of the future Russian state. The most important of these 
centers was Kiev. According to the newer theory (cf. esp. 
Klitichevskii),* the Varangians did not found the Russian 
state alone; the beginnings of it were made by the Slavic 
princes. The Varangians, or the Rus, as they called them- 
selves, helped very effectively in its consolidation. 

Many of these Scandinavian Rus, who had been em- 
ployed at the Byzantine court in large numbers, and knew the 
Eastern Empire because of their age-long commercial rela- 
tionships, had accepted Christianity among the Byzantines. 
When they later established themselves in Russia, we find a 
distinct mention of the Christian element among them, and 
the reference permits us to infer that this element was strong 
and influential. 

The first of these references occurs during the reign of 
grand-prince Igor (913-45), who ruled only fifty years 
after the traditional date of the beginning of Rurik’s assump- 
tion of power (862). Igor’s warlike expeditions against the 
Greeks, undertaken chiefly for commercial purposes, brought 


*V.O. Kluchevskii, A History of Russia (New York, 1911), Vol. I, chap. i. 
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him into a close touch with the Byzantines. The second of 
these expeditions (944) resulted in a trade treaty, in which 
we find the earliest definite reference to Christianity in Rus- 
sia. In this genuinely official document—no mere para- 
phrase of the chronicler—the Rus are spoken of as forming 
two groups, the unbaptized and the baptized, and this dis- 
tinction is affirmed several times in the document. One of 
these passages reads: “If any Russians who have received 
baptism try to disturb the friendship, let them be punished 
by Almighty God.” The Christian Varangians confirmed the 
treaty apart from their pagan brethren, by an oath admin- 
istered in the Church of St. Elias (//’s@), and the chronicler 
adds: ‘‘Many of the Varangians were Christians.” This is a 
most significant detail, for it must be borne in mind that offi- 
cially the government of Igor was pagan, and this amazingly 
considerate treatment of the Rus Christians shows that they 
not only formed a large community, but possessed a prepon- 
derating influence at the court, as well as moral ascendancy 
over it. 

But if that be a fact, then it would appear probable that 
even the grand-prince Igor was on their side; for were he a 
determined pagan, it would have been unusual, to say the 
least, to allow the Christians such moral ascendancy. Golu- 
binskii, therefore, regards it more than probable that Igor, 
especially during the latter part of his reign, was at least in- 
wardly a Christian. But why then had he never become a 
professing Christian? Reasons determining that would not 
be difficult to find. After all, the Scandinavian dynasty was 
of but recent origin, and Igor did not feel himself established 
on his throne firmly enough to contemplate such an impor- 
tant step as the change of faith, which would imply a policy 
of conversion of the nation to Christianity, as was the case 
with Vladimir. It was a consideration of political expediency 
which prevented him from professing himself openly a Chris- 
tian. 
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The Varangian Christian community must have wielded 
a considerable influence in Kiev. Their church is spoken of 
in the chronicles as the “sbornaia tserkov,” which may mean 
two different things: if it is no more than a translation of 
the Greek xafodix) éxxAncia, then it would imply nothing 
more than a parish church, in distinction from private house 
chapels. But if the word is to be taken in its later significa- 
tion, then it would indicate a leading church (in fact, now 
often the cathedral church) among other smaller or subordi- 
nate churches; one in which the divine services are per- 
formed daily. In the latter case it would imply a really con- 
siderable Christian community. As for priests, they could 
readily be secured from the Varangian Christian community 
in Constantinople. 

The preponderating influence of this Kievan Christian 
community is seen from the fact that it was able to secure a 
woman of such unusual mental gifts and commanding person- 
ality as was the wife of Igor, Princess Olga. This remarkable 
woman became a professing Christian a number of years 
after her husband’s death, but that does not preclude a pos- 
sibility of her having been a non-professing one—just like her 
husband—long before her baptism. The same reasons which 
operated in Igor’s case would effectually operate in her own: 
as long as she was a reigning princess, considerations of polit- 
ical expediency would deter her from taking the decisive step 
of changing her religious profession. After her husband’s 
death, she assumed the regency during the minority of her 
infant son, Sviatoslav, who was three years old at his father’s 
death. As such she again found it impossible to take the step, 
and it seems most probable that she accepted baptism after 
she finally divested herself of the official tenure of regency. 

It has been generally held that Olga was baptized in Con- 
stantinople in 955, at the hands of the patriarch, while the 
emperor stood her sponsor. This, indeed, is the account of 
the Chronicle. But we learn from the pages of Constantine 
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Porphyrogenitus’ that Olga visited Constantinople in 957. 
Sometimes these two reports have been combined, and on 
the strength of this combination historians have asserted 
that Olga went to Constantinople in 957 for the purpose of 
being baptized. But there are serious difficulties in the way 
of this interpretation. Constantine Porphyrogenitus (go5- 
959), who is referred to in the Chronicle as having stood 
sponsor for Olga (as he really was the reigning emperor at 
the time of Olga’s visit), is the same person who describes, 
with sickening minute details, her reception at the Byzantine 
court; but he does not suggest by a single word or allusion 
that any baptism of Olga, especially such in which the patri- 
arch and he himself would be concerned, took place on that 
occasion. If Olga had been baptized in Constantinople at 
that time, it would seem absolutely impossible for Constan- 
tine to omit a mention of it. But on the contrary, he inti- 
mates that she came as a baptized Christian, for her priest, 
Gregory, is named among her retinue.° 

If, then, she came as a baptized Christian, where and 
when had she been baptized? Since she was not baptized at 
Constantinople, obviously, she must have been baptized in 
Kiev. As for the year of her baptism, as already suggested, 
she may have delayed as long as she was officially connected 
with the government. Indeed, we have actual documentary 
evidence regarding the date: monk Jacob, whose Eulogy is 
possibly the most reliable historical account of those early 
events, tells us that Olga had been a professing Christian for 
fifteen years prior to her death.’ She died in 969; therefore, 
her baptism took place in 954, when Sviatoslav was twelve 
years old. She probably felt that she could then lay down her 
official regency, although of course she remained more or less 


°A reprint of pertinent passages from Constantine’s De ceremoniis aulae Byz- 
antinae, lib. II, cap. 15, is found in Golubinskii, op. cit., Vol. I, Part I, pp. 99-100. 

® Ibid., p. 101. 

* See “Jacob’s Eulogy,” in Golubinskii, of. cit., Vol. I, Part I, p. 242. 
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influential in directing her young son’s policy. Therefore, at 
the time of her visit to Constantinople she had been baptized 
for three years. 

During Olga’s regency, there of course is no reason to 
presume that the number of Christians in Kiev decreased; on 
the contrary, her favor of Christianity would tend in all 
probability to increase their forces. And even after Olga di- 
vested herself of the official functions as regent, she would 
exercise a considerable power on account of the youth of her 
son. The chronicler says that Svfatoslav did not assume full 
and independent rule until in 964, when he was twenty-two 
years old; up to that time at least, Christianity was safe 
under the protection of Olga. 

Sviatoslav was a soul naturally pagan. He was a warrior, 
thirsting to emulate the deeds of glory and of prowess such 
as made his Viking relatives famous in Western history. As 
such, he assumed Nietsche’s attitude toward Christianity— 
regarding it as a religion of and for the weak and the down- 
trodden, the religion of slaves, but not fit for such supermen 
as he. He did not, however, persecute Christianity, tolerat- 
ing it in a half-indulgent, half-contemptuous manner of one 
who has no apprehensions on its account. The chronicler rep- 
resents him as saying: “If anyone wishes to be baptized, I 
do not restrain him, but I laugh at it.” Svifatoslav’s life, in 
keeping with his ideals, was one of constant warfare; in one 
of these periodic expeditions he lost his life (972). But dur- 
ing his reign nothing occurred which would exterminate the 
Russian Christianity. 

Sviatoslav was succeeded by his eldest son, laropolk 
(972-78); but we have no information of a reliable kind re- 
garding his rule, especially as far as his relation to Christian- 
ity was concerned. He was brought up by his grandmother, 
Olga; and we may affirm that there was at least no overt 
persecution of Christianity during the six years of his reign. 
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He was killed by his younger brother, Vladimir, who thus 
gained the Kievan throne. 

It is evident from the foregoing that Christianity was a 
factor potent in the public life of Russia before the time of 
Vladimir as far back as the days of Igor, and that from that 
time on it survived as the private religion of many influential 
members of the ruling class, the Varangians, although it 
might not have as yet penetrated to the Slavic subject 
classes. 

And now we come to the real heart of the subject, the 
conversion of Vladimir, and adoption of Christianity as the 
religion of the Russian state. We can never hope to disen- 
tangle the mutually and hopelessly contradictory sources so 
as to establish beyond the least shadow of doubt every detail 
of the story; but this, at least, is indubitably gained, that the 
least reliable source, that of the Chronicle, which is now gen- 
erally conceded to be a legend and a myth, shall no longer 
serve as the exclusive source of information regarding the 
event. Harmonizing as far as possible all the available 
sources of information, we gain quite a different story from 
the one to be found in the Chronicle. All those who desire a 
full treatment of the grounds upon which the traditional ac- 
count of the Chronicle is rejected will find a treatment of it 
in English in Professor Klitchevskii’s standard History,* and 
a much fuller treatment in Russian in the often named work 
of Golubinskii.’ 

Fortunately, we are not restricted to this dubious source; 
there are sources older and more historical than the Chron- 
icle. Metropolitan Hilarion, a contemporary of Taroslav, 
wrote concerning the conversion of Russia between the years 

° Op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 12-13. Also cf. Cambridge Med. History, Vol. IV, chap. 
viiA in loco. 

°The account of Vladimir’s conversion as given in the Chronicle is printed in 


Golubinskii, Vol. I, Part I, p. 225-38. Also see Louis Leger, Chronique dite de 
Nestor (Paris, 1884). 
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1037-50, i.e., within some fifty or sixty years after the 
event; monk Jacob, a contemporary of Izfaslav, whose work 
is the most valuable source material from the historical point 
of view, wrote about the year 1070; and finally Nestor, monk 
of the Pecherski monastery, was a contemporary of the old- 
est chronicler, with whom he has been so long confounded. 
All these three seem to know nothing of the story as told by 
the chronicler, and agree that Vladimir’s decision was not 
prompted by some foreign initiative, but came as a culmina- 
tion of his own contemplation of the matter. 

The first of these sources is Metropolitan Hilarion’s 
Word about the Law and the Grace. He knows nothing 
about Vladimir’s rejection of the offers of the various re- 
ligious communions who tried to gain him for their tenets, 
and the final selection of the Greek type of Christianity as 
the best of them all. On the contrary, Hilarion emphasizes as 
the most notable and remarkable feature about Vladimir’s 
conversion the fact that he accepted Christianity on his own 
initiative, having perceived its intrinsic great value and 
merit. He compares Vladimir with other rulers, who after 
much persuasive preaching, or after having witnessed wonders 
and miracles wrought by the messengers of the Cross, even 
then sometimes refused to accept the message; “‘but thou, O 
blessed one, hast come to Christ without the aid of those 
things, only by thy own gracious understanding and keen- 
ness of insight.’ 

The second of these sources is monk Jacob’s Eulogy con- 
cerning the Russian Prince Vladimir,’ which in many re- 
spects is the most important source we possess. It was dis- 
covered some seventy-five years ago by Macarius, and con- 
sequently the older historians, whom our English writers 
largely follow, know nothing about this important docu- 


* Quoted in Golubinskii, op. cit., Vol. I, Part I, p. 121. 
%“Tacob’s Eulogy concerning the Russian Prince Vladimir” is reprinted in 
Golubinskii, op. cit., Vol. I, Part I, pp. 238-45. 
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ment. As with Hilarion, Jacob knows nothing of the legend- 
ary account of the Chronicle, but ascribes Vladimir’s con- 
version almost entirely to the influence of Olga, who had edu- 
cated him, and whose influence now asserted itself in his 
manhood. After recounting the conversion and the good 
deeds of Olga, Jacob says: “Having heard this, Vladimir’s 
heart was kindled by the Holy Spirit to desire the holy bap- 
tism. And God seeing the desire of his heart, and his good- 
ness, looked graciously and with lovingkindness upon prince 
Vladimir—God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
honored in the Trinity, who searches the heart and the inner- 
most parts, the righteous and all-foreseeing Lord—and He 
enlightened the heart of Vladimir, the prince of the Russian 
land, to accept the holy baptism.” Nothing is said of any 
other external influence. 

Nestor Pecherskii mentions Vladimir’s baptism in his 

Story concerning Boris and Glieb. Again he knows nothing 
about any messengers sent to the prince (which goes some 
way to prove that the Chronicle, so long ascribed to him, is 
not his), but differs from the other two ancient writers only 
in the detail that Vladimir was influenced to accept Chris- 
tianity by a vision which he had seen: 
The prince who ruled the entire land of Russia in those days was called 
Vladimir. He was a righteous man and merciful to the poor, the orphans 
and widows, but a pagan by faith. God, however, led him to become a 
Christian, as He had led Placidius in ancient times.*® Placidius was a 
righteous and merciful man, only he was a pagan by faith, as is written 
in his Life. But when he saw our Lord Jesus Christ, who had appeared 
to him, he bowed himself before him and asked: “Lord, who art thou, 
and what wilt thou that thy servant should do?” He received for an 
answer: “I am Jesus Christ, whom thou unwittingly honorest; go and 
receive the baptism.” He instantly took his wife and children, and all 
were baptized. In the same manner in Vladimir’s case, the Lord’s ap- 
pearance caused him to become a Christian. 


” Ibid., p. 239. 
** Eustatius Placidius was a Roman martyr of the early centuries. 
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This gratuitous story seems to me to be a harmless monkish 
embellishment of the substantial fact that Vladimir’s con- 
version was not caused by the efforts of foreign emissaries 
to convert him, but by a gradual development within himself 
of a conviction and a purpose to align himself with the Chris- 
tian cause. This conviction may have been a result of polit- 
ical considerations as well as personal preference. 

There is still another document bearing upon the ques- 
tion, the anonymous Life of the blessed Volodomer, which, 
however, repeats substantially the same story as that of the 
Chronicle. Since it is shorter, and since other indications point 
in that direction, it is generally assumed that the Life served 
as a basis for account of the Chronicle ; as such, it has no par- 
ticular independent value.”* 

The Life and the Chronicle tell us that Vladimir was 
baptized at Cherson, which he had taken from the Greeks, in 
the year 988. But monk Jacob tells us positively that “going 
on the third year (from his baptism) he took the city of 
Cherson’”’ and thus placed the baptism two years before the 
expedition against Cherson. Moreover, he indicates the year 
quite positively by saying that ‘“‘after the holy baptism, the 
blessed prince Volodomer lived twenty-eight years.”’* Since 
he died in 1015, that would give us the year 987 as the year 
of his baptism; this is confirmed by Nestor Pecherskii, who 
directly affirms that the baptism took place in the year 6495 
since the creation, or 987 of our era. If this date could be 
corroborated from other sources as far as the date of the tak- 
ing of Cherson is concerned, we could feel strong confidence 
in the reliability of our information. As a matter of fact, we 
do find this corroboration in an outside, non-Russian source: 
Yahya of Antioch, an Arab writer of the beginning of the 


* This document is printed alongside the Chronicle in Golubinskii, op. cit., Vol. 
I, Part I, pp. 225-38. Cf. the treatment accorded it by Kliuchevskil, op. cit., p. 13. 


*® “Tacob’s Eulogy,” Golubinskii, Vol. I, Part I, p. 245. 


° Ibid., p. 245. 
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eleventh century, gives us the most concise information on 
that point, although he was not rightfully informed regard- 
ing the circumstances of the conversion of Vladimir. After 
mentioning the revolt of Bardas Phocas, who on September 
14, 987, proclaimed himself emperor, Basil II was con- 
strained 

to send to the emperor of the Russians—who were his enemies—to peti- 
tion them for help in his present situation. He (i.e., Vladimir) agreed 
thereto. Thereupon they entered into a marriage agreement, and the 
emperor of the Russians married the sister of emperor Basil, after he 
had promised himself to be baptized and promised the same in behalf of 
his nation. Then the armies of emperor Basil and his brother Con- 
stantine, along with the Russian armies, took the field, and met (the 
armies of) Bardas Phocas at Abydos and defeated Phocas; the latter 
was killed on Saturday, April 13, 989."" 

If Vladimir had not been baptized at Cherson, where then 
and by whom had he been baptized? After what has been said 
of the Varangian Christian group in Kiev, it will not be very 
difficult to answer this question. If Vladimir decided to re- 
ceive the Christian baptism openly, then it most probably was 
performed in Kiev by the Varangian Christian priests there; 
if for any reason he wished to keep it somewhat secret, then 
in some small community near by. He received as his Chris- 
tian name that of Vasilii, i.e., Basil. 

But how shall we explain the strange proceedings, that 
two years after his baptism he should take it into his head to 
invade Crimea, besiege the Greek city Cherson, and after 
taking it, to demand from the Greek emperor his sister in mar- 
riage, and introduction of the Greek hierarchy into Russia to 
boot? Although at first this seems to present considerable dif- 
ficulties, yet it is possible to find that ‘‘there was method in 
his madness.” Vladimir, a real ruler that he was, determined 


* This extract, among others, is reprinted in Golubinskii, of. cit., Vol. I, Part 
I, p. 233. It should be remarked that the date of this engagement with Bardas Pho- 
cas is often given in our English works as “spring of 988, probably in April” as 
Cambridge Med. History, Vol. IV, chap. iv, p. 88, gives it. The date given in this 
article follows Krug’s Chronologie d. Byzantier, p. 319. 
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to make of his nation an integral part of the cultured world 
of his day. Therefore, his nation must not only become Chris- 
tian, but it must likewise acquire the culture which alone 
could entitle it to a leading position in the family of nations. 

Having decided upon this plan, this Charlemagne of Rus- 
sia set about carrying it into practice. What he needed was a 
close cultural tie with some Christian highly cultured and 
civilized state, which could be induced to share its attain- 
ments both in religious and cultural spheres with the Rus- 
sians. From the very beginning there could be no question 
which nation this would be: by the mere fact of geographical 
propinquity, as well as age-long commercial relationships, not 
to mention its especial fitness to afford Russia just those bene- 
fits which Vladimir sought for his country, the Byzantine em- 
pire was predestined to be chosen as the carrier of Chris- 
tianity and culture to its northern neighbors. 

But if Christianity and culture were the objects sought, 
why not merely petition the Greeks for these benefits? The 
reason for adopting an entirely different and rather start- 
lingly forceful means of punctuating his demands—the siege 
of Cherson—will become obvious when we realize how gen- 
eral it was for both the Western and the Eastern empires to 
regard missionary work carried on under their auspices as in 
some way conferring upon them the right of political hege- 
mony, or overlordship, if, indeed, not that of a downright an- 
nexation. It is a matter of common knowledge that these 
amiable habits have not been altogether forgotten by our 
modern Christian states. Examples were not wanting even in 
Vladimir’s time: one need only remember Charlemagne’s 
“missionary” expeditions against the Saxons and other Ger- 
man tribes, of the experience of the Moravians with the Ger- 
man missionaries, and later on the case of the Elbe Slavs who 
quite correctly argued that the acceptance of Christianity 
from the Germans was tantamount to a loss of their own na- 
tional independence. Vladimir evidently feared to come in 
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the guise of a petitioner; at some future day that might be 
used against Russia as constituting an imperial claim to 
political overlordship. Consequently he chose the role of a 
conqueror, who demands rather than petitions; such rdle 
could never be misrepresented in the same way the other 
could. 

Furthermore, Vladimir desired more than a mere intro- 
duction of the Greek hierarchy into Russia: he wished for 
such a close alliance of the two states—on terms of equality, 
of course—that Greek civilization would naturally penetrate 
and permeate all of Russia. This could best be accomplished 
by the approved method of all ages—marriage, in this in- 
stance with the princess imperial, Anna. To be sure, Vladi- 
mir was already a very much married man—we learn that as 
far back as 980 he had five legal wives, and according to the 
Nikonovskii Chronicle some 1100 concubines'**“—but this, 
strangely enough, was never used against him in the Greek 
negotiations. The greatest obstacle to such a union was the 
almost ridiculously overbearing pride of the Greek emperors, 
traditional at the Byzantine court; the Greek emperor would 
ordinarily scorn any idea of aligning himself by family ties 
with a barbarian prince such as was the Russian Vladimir. 
Anna’s sister, Theophano, was married to the Western em- 
peror, Otto II; surely Anna could do better than to marry 
such an insignificant princeling of a pagan, uncultured coun- 
try, and a man who possessed a “harem,” if one may borrow 
such a word, of over 1100 women to boot! If this great feat 
of marriage with the Greek princess could be accomplished at 
all, it must clearly be done by way of constraint. Therefore, 
the Crimean expedition. 

Vladimir chose his time very skilfully; it may be that 
that was the reason why he waited two years after his con- 
version. When the Greek emperors, Basil and Constantine, 
were hard pressed by the revolts of Bardas Sclerus, later 


*® Nikonovskii, Chronicle, I, 65; quoted in Golubinskii, p. 145, footnote. 
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joined by the imperial general sent against him, Bardas 
Phocas, Vladimir attacked Cherson in the Crimean peninsula, 
and successfully carried the town. Thereupon he sent an em- 
bassy to Constantinople, asking for the introduction of the 
Greek hierarchy into Russia, and for the hand of the imperial 
princess for himself. The emperors, who were extremely hard 
pressed, were reduced to the necessity of consenting to the 
demands, in exchange for Vladimir’s military aid against the 
enemies of the empire. Vladimir married Anna at Cherson, 
which city the bride received as her dowry—this being a good 
bargain, by the way, for it was already held by the bride- 
groom; besides, the Russian grand prince received a promise 
that the metropolitan with his bishops for the future Russian 
church would be sent later. This occurred early in the year 
989. . . 
According to the Life as well as the Chronicle, Vladi- 
mir, after his return from Cherson, ordered all the idols in the 
city of Kiev to be destroyed, and all inhabitants to appear at 
the river the next morning. And behold! Ordered, done: 
they were baptized in large groups by priests standing on the 
bank. But this is a startlingly summary proceeding, which on 
the face of it appears highly improbable. 

As a matter-of fact, our chief authority, monk Jacob, 
suggests a different intention on the part of Vladimir. He re- 
ports the prince to have prayed under the walls of Cherson: 
“OQ Lord God, Ruler of all! For this one thing I beseech 
Thee: grant me this city! Then shall I select and take back 
with me to my own country Christian men and priests to 
teach my people the Christian law.’”” Vladimir, therefore, 
intended that the process of conversion take the form of 
preaching and teaching, rather than a wholesale, forcible bap- 
tism of uninstructed and unwilling pagans. Unfortunately, 
we have no documentary evidence as to whether or not he 
actually carried out his intention. Of course, the Greek 


* “Tacob’s Eulogy,” in Golubinskii, op. cit., Vol. I, Part I, p. 244. 
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priests whom he brought from Cherson and Constantinople 
were not able to instruct the people for the reason that they 
did not know the language of the people. This, however, does 
not constitute an insuperable objection to the plan as a whole, 
for there existed possibilities of obtaining priests who spoke 
the language of the people, and had Vladimir persisted in his 
resolve, he could easily secure them: in the first place, it is 
likely that the Varangian Christian priests of Kiev could 
speak the language of the Slavic common people; the Bul- 
gars, from whom Vladimir received the Slavic translations of 
the Bible and the liturgical books (originally prepared by 
Cyril and Methodius for the Moravians ), could otherwise fur- 
nish him with priests speaking a language closely related and 
easily understood by the Russians; and finally, the Hun- 
garian Russians, who at present form an autonomous group 
within the republic of Czechoslovakia (now known as the 
sub-Carpathian Ruthenians), had been Christianized a cen- 
tury before Vladimir’s time, and could furnish him with 
priests speaking the same language as did the Kievan Slavs. 
But this question of the actual mode of introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Kiev, whether by peaceful persuasion or by force, 
must remain unanswered for lack of reliable evidence. 

The first task of Vladimir after this formal introduction 
of Christianity into Kiev would be to provide churches for 
the newly constituted Christian communities. One of these 
early churches is mentioned in the sources: it is Vladimir’s 
own court church or chapel, built upon the same spot where 
the statue of Perun had formerly stood, and dedicated to 
Viadimir’s patron saint, St. Basil (Vasilii). But shortly after- 
ward he built a stone church which became the most sacred 
shrine of Russia of that day, the Church of the Assumption 
of the Mother of God (Desfatinnafa Tserkov Uspenifa Bo- 
goroditsi ), also known as the Church of Tithes, because he had 
endowed it with a tithe of his income. This great shrine, 
built by Greek architects, was completed in 996. 
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After the introduction of Christianity into Kiev, “the 
mother of Russian cities,”’ Vladimir proceeded in the same way 
with other cities. But this extension of Christianity outside of 
Kiev was not begun until after the metropolitan and the 
bishops arrived in Russia (991), for they alone could ordain 
the clergy necessary for the task. The Novgorod Chronicle 
affords us some information regarding this extension of Chris- 
tianity into their city: it tells us that the inhabitants were 
baptized in the same year in which the bishop, [akim ( Jo- 
achim) of Cherson, arrived (991); but possibly, the bishop 
did not find the baptizing of Novgorodians such an easy task 
as would appear from the Chronicle, for we shall see later an 
intimation of the bloodshed which accompanied that event. 
Be it as it may, it affords us a glimpse of the probable mode 
of procedure: a bishop was first introduced into the leading 
city of each “oblast” or province, and from this place as a 
center Christianity, in due time, permeated the entire dis- 
trict. Thus the task of the Kiev clergy was to evangelize the 
entire Polfanskafa oblast; Novgorod became responsible for 
its Slavfanskafa oblast; Chernigov for its Siéverfanskafa 
oblast; and Smolensk for the Krivichskafa oblast. 

This immense task of Christianizing Russia remained, in 
all likelihood, the chief concern of the rest of Vladimir’s reign, 
lasting twenty-five years thereafter (to 1015). Thus he had 
a reasonably ample time in which to carry out, substantially, 
his policy. And yet, we have proof that he was able to intro- 
duce Christianity into only one half of his dominions, the half 
which was purely Russian-Slavic, while the non-Russian- 
Slavic part remained pagan. Of course, even that was a tre- 
mendous accomplishment; yet, it shows us with how many 
grains of salt such statements as that of monk Jacob, that 
Vladimir baptized ‘“‘the whole Russian land from one end to 
the other,” must be taken.” The purely Russian-Slavic 
oblasti comprised the Slavfane of the Novgorod oblast, all the 


* “Tacob’s Eulogy,” in Golubinskil, op. cit., Vol. I, Part I, p. 242. 
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territory on the eastern side of Dnieper beginning with the 
tribe of Krivichi and extending to that of the Tivertsi, and 
the territory west of Dnieper settled by the Sféverfane and 
the Poliane. The non-Russian territories comprised the im- 
mense Rostov oblast with Bielozero, settled by the Meri and 
the Ves, Muromsk territory settled by the Muromi, and the 
territory of the Viatichi and the Radimichi, who, although 
they were Slavs, belonged to the Polish stock. Thus the 
larger half of Russia remained unchristianized. 

Of course, it must be understood that even in the “Chris- 
tianized” part of the country there were many, possibly very 
many, who refused to give up their ancestral faith. It only 
means that Christianity became in these parts a religio 
licita, while paganism became a religio illicita; but even in 
such, paganism continued to exist for a very long time 
afterward. There can be no doubt that in many places the 
introduction of Christianity was resisted by force; there is a 
significant saying regarding the people of Novgorod, which 
has been preserved: “Putiata baptized them with sword, 
and Dobrynfa with fire”; this saying bears an eloquent testi- 
mony to the means which, no doubt, were employed in many 
other cities besides Novgorod. 

Vladimir wanted not only to Christianize Russia, but to 
introduce Greek civilization as well, to make it a part of the 
cultured eastern Europe. He therefore brought teachers into 
the country and established schools for the children of the 
nobles (bovari) and possibly for the better classes of the 
Kievans. These children were educated primarily for the 
services of the state or for cultural tasks, and not exclusively, 
or even predominantly, for the church. Unfortunately, higher 
education and culture always remained somewhat exotic in 
Russsia, and although the general level of education was 
much higher before the Mongolian invasion than ‘after, yet 
it never could be said to have realized the great dream of this 
truly remarkable prince of Russia. 
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This article undertakes an investigation of Shinto in the light of survivals of 
early practices and ideas connected with certain shrines and embodied in ancient lit- 
erary records. From these it appears that the great deities at the head of the Shinto 
genealogies are an original sky-father and earth-mother, and that they and their off- 
spring are animistic interpretations of elemental nature phenomena. The precise ori- 
gin and function of these deities are carefully defined on the basis of the evidence 
available. 


One of the least desirable results of the modern contact 
between Japan and the West has been that, confronted with 
the stern necessity of either assimilating certain important 
elements of occidental civilization or of going down before it, 
Japanese scholarship has found comparatively little time or 
inclination for the critical examination of some of the phases 
of the domestic historical deposit. It is true that in recent 
years a reaction against this tendency has manifested itself, 
yet it needs to be recognized that Japanese students have not 
infrequently been the first to dismiss the investigation of their 
own culture as both unnecessary and unprofitable. This has 
been true of the attitude toward religious history as well as 
toward other aspects of the national life. Yet the field of Jap- 
anese religion and mythology is a rich one, with large areas 
still to be occupied, and wherein even some of the supposedly 
well-known spots may pay reworking. 

With some sixty sects and subsects of Buddhism; with 
thirteen officially recognized sects of Shinto, to say nothing of 
scores of subsects; with complicated cultural elements coming 
in from Asia and the South Pacific throughout long periods of 
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the past, and more recently from Europe and America; with 
an indigenous religion at the center of the national life; with 
great stores of literature still awaiting investigation; with a 
folk religion prolific in magic, divination, weather lore, medi- 
cal lore, mountain worship, tree worship, water worship, ani- 
mal worship, and phallicism—with all this and much more 
flourishing in the living present, modern Japan holds out to 
the student of religion a manifold and unusual opportunity. 

This is particularly true of the study of Shinto, in its dou- 
ble aspect of state cult and popular faith. Herein the student 
may learn much that throws light on the origin and develop- 
ment of some of the most ancient of the ideas and practices of 
man. In Shinto, even on its official side, may be found a con- 
tinuous preservation, from very ancient times down to the 
present, of the worship of deities essentially the same as those 
to be met with, for example, in old Teutonic mythology or in 
the nature pantheon of ancient Greece. In this respect Japan 
may be regarded as unique among the great states of the mod- 
ern world. The situation offers exceptional opportunities for 
the first-hand study of certain phases of culture that are large- 
ly gone forever in European civilization and which, for the 
latter field, must be slowly recreated by historical study. 

These general statements necessarily require further def- 
inition. They lead to an important and debated question in 
the realm of Japanese religion, namely, what was the original 
nature of Shinto. Ancestor worship, nature worship, and vari- 
ous combinations of these two forms of interpretation have all 
been advanced as plausible explanations of beginnings. Jap- 
anese scholarship in general, supported, at least in the modern 
period, by official influences, has tended very decidedly in the 
direction of ancestralism. 

The orthodox Shintoist of today—and certainly as far as 
religion and ethics are concerned his influence is paramount in 
politics and education alike—finds the essentials of his creed 
in the worship of ancestors and national heroes. Such a posi- 
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tion naturally involves the propagation of the teaching that 
true and representative Shinto deities are actual historical 
Japanese ancestors, particularly those related to the imperial 
line. It is true that the well-informed Shintoist does not deny 
the presence of elements akin to nature worship in popular 
Shinto, but these are generally explained as more or less inci- 
dental survivals out of the matrix of popular superstition, or, 
in part, the result of syncretism with foreign religions. 

The best example of this ancestral tendency is to be found 
in the position accorded the great sun goddess, Amaterasu-o- 
mi-kami, in the worship of the nation. The strong genealogi- 
cal interest of the Japanese people finds particular pride and 
satisfaction in the officially inspired tenet that the descent of 
the reigning emperor is to be traced back in an unbroken line 
through one hundred and twenty-two generations of rulers to 
the first emperor, Jimmu Tenno, who, according to the tradi- 
tional chronology, ascended the throne in 660 B.c. Even with 
this wide step into the dim regions of the past—in the contem- 
plation whereof we should not lose sight of the fact that the 
oldest extant Japanese historical document dates from 611 A.D. 
—we have not yet reached the personage to whom modern re- 
ligionists and educators attribute the merit of actually found- 
ing the state. For this we must go back five generations be- 
yond Jimmu Tenno to the greatest of all the kami, that is, to 
Amaterasu-o-mi-kami, through whose words of command to 
her grandson, Ninigi-no-mikoto, in sending him down from 
the High Plain of Heaven to the Land of Fresh Rice Ears, the 
Japanese empire was established. These words of Amaterasu- 
o-mi-kami whereby the characteristic form of the state life 
was fixed are regarded with particular reverence by all loyal 
Japanese. As found in the early records they may be rendered: 
“This Luxuriant Reed-plain Land of Fresh Rice Ears is the 
land over which my descendants shall reign. Do thou, Impe- 
rial Offspring, go and rule over it. And the prosperity of the 
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Imperial Succession of Heaven shall be as everlasting as 
Heaven and Earth.” 

The above words are classed by Japanese authorities as an 
imperial rescript and, in fact, are generally given first place 
among imperial utterances. The educational system of the 
country, especially that affecting children in the primary 
grades, continues this exaltation of Amaterasu-o-mi-kami. The 
extraordinary reverence accorded her is best seen, however, in 
the great shrine at Yamada in the province of Ise, where, in a 
setting of great natural beauty and dignity, expressive of the 
chaste simplicity of Japanese aesthetic taste at its best, she is 
enshrined as the great progenitrix of the imperial line. Herein 
we have the very center of modern Shinto as an official cult. 
From here it reaches out and ramifies throughout the length 
and breadth of the land in a well co-ordinated system of lesser 
shrines that are graded from the great institutions of the cen- 
tral government and of prefectures down to small local shrines 
of villages and hamlets. Hereby the spiritual life of the nation 
is unified at the core and a corresponding stability is imparted 
to the political and social régime, for, to a Japanese, reaction 
against the sacred spirits of the ancestors is unspeakable, and 
this becomes equally impossible as directed against those liv- 
ing offspring of the gods who preside over the destinies of the 
state in the present. 

This brief summary may suffice to give point to the re- 
mark that, from the governmental standpoint, Shinto consti- 
tutes an indispensable support for the existing Japanese na- 
tional organization. It follows that the establishment of an 
ancestral character for the great deities of the system, regard- 
less of their actual origin, especially for those that are made to 
stand in the direct line of royal descent, becomes altogether 
essential to the maintenance of the influence and self-respect 
of the state religion. Accordingly, interpretations of the origin 
and the nature of the ancient deities tend to follow along the 
well-beaten and officially surveyed paths. In so far as the evi- 
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dence of the ancient mythology is drawn upon, a diligent ef- 
fort is put forth to discover and appropriate to the needs of 
modern nationalistic education such social and political facts 
as will best support the ancestral thesis. It is not to be denied 
that much valuable historical data has thus been elucidated, 
pointing to the early appearance in Japanese political life of 
centralization under a line of powerful rulers from whom the 
reigning royal family is descended. But this does not exhaust 
the resources of the ancient records, nor can it be said to ar- 
rive at final and complete explanations of origins. On the 
other hand a large residuum is left that can only be adequate- 
ly accounted for by reference to ancient experiences with the 
cosmos—to such wonders as thunder, lightning, rain, wind, 
moon, sun, earth, sky, and the mysterious seasonal changes of 
vegetation. There are reasons for believing that these and 
similar aspects of nature furnished the original experiences 
that called many of the Japanese deities into being. 

What is proposed, therefore, in the remaining sections of 
the discussion is a new examination both of certain survivals 
found in some of the existing shrines of Shinto and of the old- 
est extant literary records, in the hope that thereby the char- 
acteristic form of the early mythology that lies at the basis of 
an understanding of what Shinto originally was may be more 
clearly differentiated. 

We turn first, then, to the consideration of evidence ob- 
tained from the shrines of two practically unknown deities of 
modern Shinto. These shrines are selected for particular rea- 
sons from among a large number of others, since they furnish 
us with an important clue to the investigation in hand. They 
open, as it were, a side gate into the old mythology, whence a 
fair view of the original ground-plan of the whole may be ob- 
tained. The shrines are situated far away from the ordinary 
contacts of Japanese life, in the mountains of Nara Prefecture, 
below the well-known city of the same name. They are, first, 
the Upper Nifu Kawakami shrine of Kawakami village, Yo- 
shino County, where the deity Taka-okami-no-kami is wor- 
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shiped, and second, the Lower Nifu Kawakami shrine, situ- 
ated in Nifu village of the same county, where a deity called 
Kura-okami-no-kami is enshrined. 

In spite of remoteness, the Nifu shrines have high rank in 
the official classification, being listed as Kampei Taisha, or 
government shrines of first grade. They receive offerings and 
supervision directly from the Imperial Household Depart- 
ment of Tokyo. The deities themselves have place in the gene- 
alogies of the imperial family. The visitor to the shrines will 
be repeatedly assured by priest and peasant alike that the 
kami worshiped there are remote ancestors of the reigning em- 
peror. Yet in spite of ancestral coverings, ancient associations 
with weather are clear and unmistakable. The local atmos- 
phere is heavy with rain. A document obtained in identical 
form at both of the shrines makes the fact of such connection 
doubly plain. Herein we learn that at an earlier date the 
shrines were called ‘““Nifu Kawakami Rain-Chief shrines,” and 
again simply, ‘“Rain-Chief shrines.” The title translated 
“Rain-Chief” is read okami in the Japanese original and is 
written with two ideograms, one meaning rain and the other 
chief, or head. Thus we are furnished with an easy key to the 
translation of the names of the deities. The gods of the Nifu 
shrines are ‘Fierce Rain-Chief Deity” (Taka-okami-no-kami) 
and “Dark Rain-Chief Deity” (Kura-okami-no-kami). 

A note in the text of the shrine publication makes the 
functions of these two deities plain. It reads, ““Taka-okami- 
no-kami is also called the dragon god of mountain tops, while 
Kura-okami-no-kami is called the dragon god of valleys. The 
two are one and the same deity. Together they preside over 
rain.” 

The account of the origin of the shrines given in the same 
document is equally explicit as to associations with an ancient 
weather lore. The passage reads: 


If we examine into the reason for deification at these shrines [we 
learn] that in the fourth year of Hakuho [675 A.p.], in the reign of the 
fortieth human emperor, Temmu Tenno, the sacred oracle spoke, saying, 
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“Erect the pillars of my dwelling in mountain recesses where the voice of 
man is not heard, and there let me be worshiped. If this is done good rain 
shall come down upon the land and long-continued rains shall be made to 
cease.” Whereupon deification in these shrines and the reverent worship 
of the gods in these places had their beginnings. 


The text next quotes a passage from the Shoku Nihongi 
presenting more evidence of a similar nature, as follows: 

In the fifth month of the seventh year of Tembyo Hoji [763 a.p.] 
offerings were made to all the deities of Shikinai [region round about 
Nara] and a black-haired horse was presented to the deities of Nifu 
Kawakami. This was because there was a drought. 

In commenting on the above passage the compiler of the 
shrine document says: 

Beginning with this it has been customary, in time either of drought 
or of long-continued rains, for these deities to receive offerings without 
fail. Ordinarily, in a prayer for rain, a black horse is presented, while a 
white horse is offered to secure cessation of rain. In latter times, however, 
a red horse has sometimes been substituted for a white one. 

There are indications other than this going to show that in 
Japanese religion the black horse was associated with dark 
storm-clouds, and the white horse with the clouds of fair 
weather. The early connection would appear to have been a 
magical one, wherein the presentation of a white horse was re- 
garded as potent to drive off the dark rain-clouds and to call 
up sympathetically clouds correspondingly white, while, simi- 
larly, a black horse was looked upon as an effective agency for 
breaking a drought. The usage still maintains itself at the 
Nifu shrines. In times of drought a black horse is sometimes 
led in ceremonial procession before the altars of the deities, 
and when the crops of the local agriculturalists are threatened 
by long-continued rains a white horse is introduced in the 
rites. 

In the early part of the fourteenth century the emperor, 
Go-Daigo Tenno (1318-33), on the eve of the Great Succes- 
sion Wars, was obliged to flee to the village of Yoshino, near 
the Nifu shrines, and here he established the so-called ‘‘South- 
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ern Court.” The literary records of these shrines, influenced 
by this unfortunate episode, preserve the following statement: 
In his temporary palace at Yoshino, at such time as the early sum- 
mer rains ceased not, and when messengers with offerings were dispatched 
to the shrines of the rain-chief to secure the stopping of the rain, he [the 
emperor] pondered and wrote: 
“Kono sato wa 
Nifu no Kawakami 
Hodo chikashi; 
Inoraba hare yo— 
Samidare no sora.” 
Which may be rendered: 
“This village 
Is close to 
Kawakami of Nifu; 
If one but prays, behold, ’twill clear— 
The rainy sky of early summer.” 


The document from which the preceding citations have 
been taken says in conclusion: 


As reverently set down above, the divine virtues of our great deities 
cause the falling of fresh rain in time of drought, and make long-contin- 
ued rains to change to fair weather, whereby the earth is enriched and the 
five cereals ripened, so that herein the name of Abundant Reed-plain 
Land is not gainsaid. And as the unending flow of the Nifu River shall 
never cease, so also the deities that dwell here shall eternally guard this 
land. Indeed, there is not a single subject of our Imperial Land who does 
not participate in their favors. How much, then, should one who is born 
in this land and who eats of the fruits of its soil revere and honor the sa- 
cred virtues of these great deities. 

The question naturally arises as to how this intimate asso- 
ciation of the Nifu shrines with rain came about. Are the de- 
ities worshiped here bona fide ancestors who have somehow 
acquired a control over the weather, or is some other explana- 
tion in order? Fortunately the mythological sections of the 
Nihongi and the Kojiki are sufficiently well preserved to en- 
able us to answer our question without large room for doubt. 
It happens that we know exactly how and when at least one 
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of the rain gods of Nifu was born. It is here that the gateway 
found in the shrines of the present sets us upon a pathway 
that can hardly lead us astray. 

Japanese mythology opens with a scene in Takama-ga- 
hara, “‘the High Plain of Heaven,” which, whatever else it may 
mean, was the dwelling place of the kami before the “great 
ancestors” came down into Japan. Some fifteen gods and god- 
desses (Kojiki account) are introduced in rapid succession, 
without episode or movement in the story itself, and then we 
come to the two great creative deities, Izanagi and his spouse, 
Izanami, with whom Japanese cosmogonic mythology may 
‘truly be said to have its beginning. These two are sent down 
from the High Plain of Heaven and, as the Kogoshui informs 
us, ‘They beget the Eight Great Islands | ancient Japan], also 
mountains, rivers, grasses, and trees, and they likewise beget 
the sun goddess and the moon god.” Finally, while in the 
midst of this creative activity the wife gives birth to a child of 
particular viciousness, called Kagu-tsuchi, who has generally 
been identified as an ancient fire god, but whose actual func- 
tion in the mythology needs to be more carefully noted. In 
giving birth to this child the mother passes away, or, as the 
old record says, she “grows feverish,” “her private parts are 
burned,” and “‘she suffers change and goes away.”’ 

Hereupon Izanagi rises up in anger, draws the great sword 
that hangs from his belt, and kills his new-born child. It is 
necessary that at this point we introduce the wording of the 
myth itself, since we are now about to witness the birth of the 
rain god whom we have already met with at the Nifu shrines. 
Here again the translation of the titles of the various deities 
introduced in the narrative is postponed until after the full ac- 
count is before us. 


Then Izanagi-no-mikoto drew the ten-hand-breadth sword which he 
wore and cut off the head of his child, Kagu-tsuchi-no-kami. Thereupon 
the blood at the point of the sword bespattered and adhered to the multi- 
tudinous rock-clusters and deities were born named Iwa-saku-no-kami, 
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next Ne-saku-no-kami, and next Iwa-tsutsu-no-wo-no-kami. Again the 
blood at the upper part of the sword bespattered and adhered to the mul- 
titudinous rock-clusters and deities were born named Mika-no-hayabi-no- 
kami, next Hi-no-hayabi-no-kami, and next Take-mikadzuchi-no-wo-no- 
kami. Another name for this [last] deity is Take-futsu-no-kami. An- 
other name is Toyo-futsu-no-kami. Again the blood that gathered on the 
hilt of the sword came dripping out from between his fingers and de- 
ities were born named Kura-okami-no-kami and Kura-midzuha-no-kami 
[ Kojiki|. 

The Nihongi version adds to the last two of the foregoing 
deities the name of Kura-yama-tsu-mi-no-kami, thus rounding 
out the numbers to three groups of triplets born from the 
sword of Izanagi. 

It is very important that we should not go astray in our in- 
terpretation of the meanings of the names of the deities in the 
list just given, since they are central in reaching an under- 
standing of the nature of the sword of Izanagi and the ancient 
human experience that lies behind it—behind the entire myth- 
ological scheme, in fact. Fortunately we have a trustworthy 
key in the name and function of Kura-okami-no-kami, already 
made known to us in the literature of the Nifu shrines. Al- 
though it is not possible to enter into the details of the anal- 
ysis of the titles here, since it is not feasible to introduce the 
original ideographs in the discussion, yet the main points may 
be summarized. 

The Kojiki account presents first the three deities born on 
the point of Izanagi’s sword, then those on the blade or upper 
part, and lastly, those on the hilt. Reversing this order, we 
have the following scheme. 

Deities born on the sword of Izanagi: 

On the hilt: 

1. Dark Rain-Chief Deity (Kura-okami-no-kami) 

2. Dark Water Swift Deity (Kura-midzuha-no-kami) 

3. Dark Mountain Body Deity (Kura-yama-tsu-mi-no-kami) 
On the blade: 

1. Terrible Swift Fire Deity (Mika-no-hayabi-no-kami) 

2. Swift Fire of Fire Deity (Hi-no-hayabi-no-kami) 
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3. Fierce Thunder Male Deity (Take-mikadzuchi-no-wo-no-kami), 
alternate titles: Brave Striker Deity (Take-futsu-no-kami), 
Abundant Striker Deity (Toyo-futsu-no-kami) 

On the point: 

1. Rock-Splitting Deity (Iwa-saku-no-kami) 

2. Root-Splitting Deity (Ne-saku-no-kami) 

3. Rock-Possessing Male Deity (Iwa-tsutsu-no-wo-no-kami) 


In arriving at the foregoing results the simplest and most 
apparent meanings of the titles have been followed. The na- 
ture of the first deity appearing on the hilt of the sword, Kura- 
okami-no-kami, is too well established by the contemporary 
evidence already cited to admit of any great possibility of er- 
ror. In deriving the meaning, “Dark Water Swift Deity” for 
the title of the second deity, Kura-Midzuha-no-kami, the or- 
dinary significations of kura (kurai), “dark,” and midzu, 
“water,” have been adopted. Ha is taken (after Motoori) in 
the sense of sumiyaka, “swift.” The Nikongi informs us that 
a certain goddess called Midzu-ha-no-me was a water deity. 
No shrine to Kura-midzuha-no-kami has as yet been discov- 
ered in modern Japan, although the recently published Shing 
Jiten (“Dictionary of Shinto Deities,” Osaka, 1924) mentions 
a popular belief to the effect that she is a deity who presides 
over water. 

The title of the third deity born on the hilt of the sword, 
Kura-yama-tsu-mi-no-kami, may be rendered “Dark Moun- 
tain Body Deity” or “Dark Mountain Possessing Deity.” 
Other interpretations have been advanced by Japanese schol- 
ars, but the weight of evidence is in favor of one or the other 
of the two meanings here given. The Shinto pantheon con- 
tains a whole group of mountain deities in whose titles the ex- 
pression yama, “mountain,” persists. The Kojiki says explic- 
itly that a certain Oyama-tsu-mi-no-kami is a mountain god. 
There can be little doubt that an experience with dark moun- 
tains, the home of storms, or with dark mountain-like bodies, 
namely, black rain-clouds, constitutes the formative influence 
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in the myth of the birth of Kura-yama-tsu-mi-no-kami on the 
hilt of Izanagi’s sword. No shrine to this particular god has 
been met with as yet in modern Japan, although at Miya-no- 
Ura, in the Inland Sea, Oyama-tsu-mi-no-kami is the recipient 
of an extensive worship in which the original character of 
mountain god has been almost completely overlaid by modern 
ancestralism. 

The names of the three gods born on the blade of the 
sword present no special difficulties. ‘“Terrible Swift Fire De- 
ity” is the most apparent meaning of Mika-no-hayabi-no- 
kami, as is “Swift Fire of Fire Deity” for Hi-no-hayabi-no- 
kami. In translating the title of the third deity by ‘Fierce 
Thunder Male Deity” (Take-mikadzuchi-no-wo-no-kami), 
mikadzuchi has been taken as a variant of ikadzuchi, an old 
Japanese word for thunder. In the alternate titles of this same 
god, the epithet “striker” is made to stand as the meaning of 
futsu, a form which finds its modern equivalent in the words 
butsu and utsu, both meaning “‘to strike” or “‘to hit.”” As con- 
firmation of the interpretation here given it may be noted that 
the Nihongi states that “Fierce Thunder Male Deity” (Take- 
mikadzuchi-no-wo-no-kami) is the child of “Swift Fire of Fire 
Deity” (Hi-no-hayabi-no-kami), thus establishing that rela- 
tionship between thunder and lightning that would appear 
normal in the experience of the makers of the myth. No 
shrines to the first two of the deities in this trio have been 
found up to the present. 

The most well-known shrine to Take-mikadzuchi is at 
Kashima, in the old province of Hitachi. Here again the orig- 
inal character of the god has been almost completely merged 
in an ancestor worship in which he has become the patron de- 
ity of valor. Another important center of the modern worship 
of Take-mikadzuchi is at Kasuga, in Nara, where again ances- 
tral tendencies predominate. On the mountain top above the 
shrine, however, the peasants of the vicinity still preserve an 
old thunder-god cult (Naru-kami Jinja) where they seek aid 
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in securing rain in dry weather and in the protection of crops 
against insects and disease. 

The renderings “Rock-Splitting Deity” (Iwa-saku-no-ka- 
mi), ‘“Root-Splitting Deity” (Ne-saku-no-kami), and “Rock- 
Possessing Male Deity” (Iwa-tsutsu-no-wo-no-kami) for the 
titles of the three gods born on the point of Izanagi’s sword 
seem clear, although there is considerable uncertainty among 
Japanese commentators as to their functions. The story here 
appears to reflect a widespread belief that flints, which con- 
tain a mysterious element of fire and which reproduce the 
lightning flash in miniature, are thrown down by the thunder- 
bolt, and that the sacred fire which falls from heaven enters 
“into rocks, trees, and herbage,” as the Vihongi itself says, 
whence it may be extracted by striking or rubbing. No shrines 
to the deities in this third group have as yet been located in 
contemporary Japan. 

In the above discussion the conclusion as to the nature of 
the great sword worn by Izanagi has, of course, been antici- 
pated. The picture from the Kojiki and the Nikongi which we 
have before us is an old mosaic, scattered and worn by time, 
but when the parts are reassembled we see emerging from the 
shadowy mythology the likeness of a Zeus. The pathway from 
the modern rain-god shrine leads us back into a remote nature 
cult, wherein we come into the presence of an archaic sky- 
father who, like Jupiter Fulminator of old, carries a sword 
which is the lightning flash. The details of the picture of Izan- 
agi’s sword are too orderly to have had their origin in mere 
mythological fancy. Nor are they simply literary device on 
the part of some ancient writer or group of writers. Behind 
the myth is a universal human experience—the wonder and 
awe of man in the presence of terrible storm. We have only to 
recall the outlines of the picture to confirm this impression— 
at the hilt, dark rain, dark swift water, and dark mountain- 
like clouds; on the blade, swift fire and fierce thunder; at the 
point, a splitting of the trees and the rocks and an impregna- 
tion of stones with fire. 
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We are now prepared to answer the question, raised earlier 
in the discussion, regarding the original nature of the “Rain- 
Chief,” Kura-okami-no-kami. Is he a historical ancestor who 
has acquired authority over rain, or is his origin still more in- 
timately associated with natural phenomena? The answer 
hardly seems far to seek. He is rain. His birth is a rain storm, 
accompanied, it must have been, by awe-inspiring thunder 
and lightning. In arriving at such a conclusion the evidence 
from the modern shrines, taken in connection with the myth- 
ology, would appear to be decisive. What is true of this par- 
ticular god would seem to be equally true of the other deities 
born on the sword of Izanagi. In the original creative experi- 
ence Take-mikadzuchi-no-wo-no-kami must have been noth- 
ing other than violent thunder, and Mika-no-hayabi-no-kami, 
terrible lightning. 

Having come this far we are, perhaps, prepared to go a lit- 
tle farther. A certain amount of evidence pointing to an orig- 
inal sky-god character for Izanagi, the great creative father of 
the Japanese cosmogonic myth, has already been given. To 
what extent can such a view be given further support? A 
brief summary of the most important evidence follows. 

1. The sword which Izanagi carries can only be adequate- 
ly explained by reference to primitive experience with the 
lightning flash. The main points of the argument in corrobora- 
tion of this statement have already been given. One further 
item may be noted. The Kojiki furnished us with two names 
for Izanagi’s sword, namely, ‘(Heavenly Point Blade Extend- 
ed” (Ame-no-wo-ha-bari), and “Majestic Point Blade Ex- 
tended Deity” (Itsu-no-wo-ha-bari-no-kami), and further in- 
forms us that this sword was the father of the thunder god, 
Take-mikadzuchi-no-wo-no-kami. The Nifongi, as already 
stated, finds the parentage of the thunder god in “Swift Fire of 
Fire Deity” (Hi-no-hayabi-no-kami). The conclusion would 
seem to be that Izanagi’s sword and “Swift Fire of Fire De- 
ity,” that is, the lightning flash, are one and the same expe- 
rience. 
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2. Izanagi produces the deities of the sun and of the moon 
from his eyes. Japanese mythology preserves the account of 
how, after Izanami had died in giving birth to Kagu-tsuchi, 
Izanagi languished and wept in his loneliness, and finally went 
in search of her in the land of Yomo, beneath the upper world, 
thus reflecting in the farther oriental field the theme of the 
searchings of Isis, Demeter, and Ishtar for their mates in the 
myths of other peoples. Izanagi’s search was in vain, however, 
and he was obliged to return alone to the land of day. Here, in 
a river of Tsukushi, he cleansed himself from the pollutions of 
Hades. Then, from his purified left eye, sprang the great sun 
goddess, Amaterasu-o-mi-kami, and from his right eye, the 
moon god, Tsuki-yomi-no-mikoto. To the former he assigned 
authority over the High Plain of Heaven, and to the latter, 
dominion over the night. Students of comparative mythology 
do not need to be reminded of similar episodes in the activities 
of sky-fathers of other ethnic areas. For example, an ancient 
Maori poem is in existence in which the sun and the moon are 
thrown up into the sky as the eyes of Rangi, the Polynesian 
sky-father. 

3. Susa-no-wo-no-mikoto, the god of storm and violence, 
is born from Izanagi’s nostrils, and the wind god, Shina-tsu- 
hiko-no-kami, from his breath. The storm-god character of 
Susa-no-wo has long been accepted by foreign students of 
things Japanese. Under the circumstances even some of the 
most conservative of the modern Japanese advocates of an- 
cestral origins for Shinto have been obliged to recognize that 
there are important nature elements in the composition of 
Susa-no-wo, although the implications of the relationship of a 
deity of such a character with other deities have been almost 
entirely overlooked. It is not necessary to attempt to repro- 
duce here argument that has already been elaborated in other 
discussions of Shinto. The weight of evidence points very de- 
cidedly to an origin for Susa-no-wo in experiences with stormy, 
violent wind. That a god of this character should be regarded 
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as born from the nostrils of Izanagi manifestly says something 
regarding the nature of the latter. The same thing may be 
said concerning the relationship borne by the wind god, Shina- 
tsu-hiko-no-kami, “Prince of Long Wind Deity,” who, accord- 
ing to the NVikongi, is the breath of Izanagi which drives away 
the morning mists. 

4. In his primary creative function as the father of all 
things Izanagi plays a role similar to that of sky-fathers of 
other fields. It is here necessary to consider the activities of 
Izanagi in relation to those of his mate, Izanami, who is iden- 
tified as an archaic earth-mother. This gives us as the basis of 
the Japanese cosmogonic myth simply a version of the old and 
well-nigh universal myth of the marriage of earth and sky. 
We turn then to the brief presentation of material showing an 
original chthonian character for Izanami. In support of the 
view that she is properly understood as an ancient earth- 
mother we may note the following points: 

1. Izanami’s connection with the lower world establishes 
for her an identity similar to that of earth divinities elsewhere. 
As already indicated, Japanese mythology relates how Izana- 
mi, while in the midst of her creative activities, through giving 
birth to a deity of fire, lost her life-giving powers and retired 
from the upper world. She passed into the land of night be- 
neath the earth, and here, according to the Kojiki, became the 
“Great Deity of Hades” (Yomo-tsu-o-kami). She thus pos- 
sesses the twofold character of goddess of the upper world 
and queen of the lower world, and in this double capacity re- 
peats functions which are recognized as belonging to earth- 
mother deities in other fields. 

2. It is in her agricultural significance, however, that is, in 
her relation to seasonal changes in vegetation, that Izanami 
manifests the most striking of her characteristics as earth- 
mother. It is here that the meaning of the birth and death of 
Kagu-tsuchi and the subsequent withdrawal of his mother to 
the lower world must be estimated. 
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The literal meaning of Kagu-tsuchi is “Glittering Earth.” 
He may be taken as having origin in an early experience with 
earth in a fiery mood, that is, with an earth dried, parched, 
and glittering in an intense summer heat, all of which may say 
something regarding the old home of at least a section of the 
Japanese people. The interpretation here advanced appears 
to have confirmation in the words of the myth to the effect 
that at the birth of Kagu-tsuchi his mother “grew feverish” 
and that “her private parts were burned,” which is, apparent- 
ly, only a way of saying that her fecundity was impaired. Her 
creative activity now practically ceases, and she withdraws to 
the lower world. If, however, she is a genuine earth-mother 
who passes through transformations corresponding to great 
seasonal changes in vegetation we would expect her to follow 
the same general course as that taken by similar deities in oth- 
er religions and complete the full death-life cycle by returning 
to the upper world with reviving vegetation. 

Fortunately, Japanese literature has preserved for us a 
Shinto ritual (morito) which gives every indication of being 
very old, wherein we find important evidence in this direction. 
After recounting the story of Izanami’s death and separation 
from her husband, the pertinent section of the norito says: 


When she reached the Even Hill of Yomi (or Yomo) she thought 
and said, “In the upper world, ruled over by my beloved husband, I have 
begotten and left behind a child of evil heart.” So, returning, she yet 
again gave birth to children, to the Deity of Water, Gourd, River Leaves, 
and Clay Mountain Lady—to these four kinds of things she gave birth. 
Then she taught Izanagi, saying, ‘Whenever the heart of this evil-hearted 
child becomes violent, subdue it with the Deity of Water, with Gourd, 
with Clay Mountain Lady, and with River Leaves.” 


“River Leaves” as one of the agents in the control of Kagu- 
tsuchi strongly suggests seasonal change, wherein the new 
vegetation first appears along the courses of rivers. The gourd 
is a device for storing and carrying water which Japan has 
shared with the entire oceanic area. The appropriateness of 
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the introduction of the deity of water is apparent and calls for 
no special comment. ‘Clay Mountain Lady” appears more 
difficult until we learn that she is an earth goddess who, when 
united in marriage with Kagu-tsuchi, who is also an earth de- 
ity, on the hypothesis given above, gives birth to “Young 
Growth Deity” (Waka-musubi-no-kami ), who is the producer 
of the five cereals, the silkworm, and the mulberry tree (Vi- 
hongi). The child of this last-named deity is, in turn, the 
“Great Food Goddess” (Toyo-uke-hime-no-kami ), worshiped 
at Ise even in the present as one of the greatest of the deities 
of the entire Shinto pantheon. It is difficult to see how this 
mythology could have been produced by anything other than 
seasonal change expressed in a world-old picture of the return 
of an earth-mother who brings back to the upper world water, 
green vegetation, and food. 

The episode of the death of Kagu-tsuchi at the hands of 
the sky-father, already reviewed in the preceding discussion, 
although presenting a variant form of the myth, since the idea 
of the activity of the earth-mother as primary agent in the 
control of her offspring is eliminated, nevertheless repeats es- 
sentially the same theme as that found in the story of the re- 
turn of Izanami from the lower world with reviving life. In 
either case, the death of Kagu-tsuchi is to be understood as 
the breaking of a period of drought. One account emphasizes 
transformation in the midst of violent storm; the other seems 
to express a more quiet change, wherein water makes its ap- 
pearance along with new vegetation and food. 

Further confirmation of this interpretation is found in one 
of the variant accounts, common in the mythological sections 
of the Nikongi, which reads, ‘“Izanagi-no-mikoto drew his 
sword and cut Kagu-tsuchi into three pieces. One of these be- 
came the thunder god (Ikadzuchi-no-kami), one became the 
Great Mountain Body Deity (O-yama-tsu-mi-no-kami), and 
one became the Fierce Rain-Chief (Taka-okami). 

3. The original chthonian character of Izanami is further 
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seen in the character of certain earth deities which appear in 
the mythology as her individual creation. From her vomit 
came two deities of metal; from her excrement, two deities 
who presided over clay; and from her urine, a deity of growth. 
The Kojiki further relates that in her body, as she lay in the 
lower world, resided eight deities of thunder, an idea which 
finds repetition in the myths of other races in the association 
of earth goddesses with thunder and subterranean noises. 
Izanagi and Izanami are still widely worshiped in modern 
Japan, sometimes singly, but more often together as husband 
and wife. Probably the most popular center of such worship is 
at Tsukuba, a mountain which rises from the Kwanto plain 
not far from the city of Tokyo. Here, on twin peaks, one sur- 
mounted with a shrine to the male deity, the other with a 
shrine to his wife, they are honored as the original parents of 
the Japanese race. Peasants of the vicinity still propitiate 
them as a means of securing good crops, fruitful marriage, and 
domestic felicity in general. Signs of the old connection with 
vegetational change are not lacking even after the lapse of 
many centuries. In this matter a popular and a priestly tradi- 
tion are preserved. The popular version says that each au- 
tumn, when the leaves on the mountain-side begin to fade, 
Izanami withdraws to a shrine at the base, and that there she 
awaits the coming of spring, at which time she goes back up 
the mountain with returning vegetation. The priestly tradi- 
tion says that both Izanagi and Izanami change their gar- 
ments at the time of the two major alterations of season, once 
in the autumn and once in the spring. Accordingly, in the 
autumn, as the cold of winter approaches, warm garments are 
offered on the altars, and again in the spring, clothing appro- 
priate to summer is presented. The old clothes are made into 
charms which find a ready sale among the worshipers. Both 
the tradition of the priests and that of the people thus pre- 
serve the memory that seasonal change is intimately related to 
the activities of the two deities. It is of some interest to note 
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. that on the mate peak, almost under the eaves of Izanagi’s 
shrine, the Japanese government has constructed a modern 
meteorological station where scientifically trained students in- 
vestigate the weather, while just beyond, the people preserve 
the cult of the ancient sky-father. 

The main conceptions that have been advanced in the pre- 
ceding discussion are fundamental in estimating the original 
form of the Japanese cosmogonic myth and the nature of the 
great deities that stand at the head of the Shinto genealogies. 
Even such a close student of Japanese religion as Aston has 
overlooked the significance of the activities of Izanagi and 
Izanami, including their relationship to other deities. As orig- 
inal sky-father and earth-mother they represent the primary 
elements in what is probably the most archaic form of Japan- 
ese cosmogony that can be isolated from existing records. 
They and their immediate offspring are properly understood 
as an early animistic statement of the experiences of the Jap- 
anese ancestors with the mysteries of sky, earth, sun, moon, 
wind, drought, thunder, lightning, rain, the reviving life of 
spring, and the growth of food. 

It is the thought of the significance of the details of this 
nature schema and the meaning of the relationship of its parts, 
rather than any idea that nature worship is here advanced for 
the first time as an explanation of Shinto origins, that has led 
to the usage of the caption found at the head of this article. 

It may be pointed out in conclusion that the most impor- 
tant of the deities noted in the above discussion, namely, the 
sky-father, Izanagi-no-mikoto; the earth-mother, Izanami- 
no-mikoto; the sun goddess, Amaterasu-o-mi-kami; the moon 
god, Tsuki-yomi-no-mikoto; and the great food goddess, 
Toyo-uke-hime-no-kami, are exactly the divinities of chief 
significance in the modern ceremonials of the great shrines of 
Ise, where—now regarded as the early ancestors of the race— 
they centralize the worship of the entire nation. 








THE SOCIAL APPROACH TO RELIGION AS A 
METHOD OF COLLEGE TEACHING’ 
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This article describes an approach to the undergraduate study of religion, using 
the technique of sociological analysis. Current religious problems, raised by the stu- 
dents, are analyzed in terms of their history and the social-psychological factors in- 
volved in them as social phenomena. The organization and conduct of the course 
and some of the results obtained are here reported. 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper is not intended to be a pronouncement upon 
the sociological approach to the study of religion. It is rather 
a description of a project in teaching undergraduates how to 
think about the problems of religion. Being a new experiment 
so far as the speaker is concerned, it is here described not for 
the results achieved, but rather for the possible value of its 
method. 

I 

It will help to make my project clearer if I indicate its life- 
history from its conception to its present infant condition. 
Some years ago I entered a graduate theological seminary of 
the modern type and found myself dissatisfied (thanks to the 
critical attitude of my instructors themselves) with the lack 
of foundation for the programs of religious education current 
in the field. Study in the psychology of religion led on to fur- 
ther study in social psychology in which the graduate depart- 
ment of sociology was particularly strong. Slowly the idea 
took shape that more satisfactory results could be obtained by 
taking good fundamental courses in religion and sociology re- 
spectively and making my own synthesis. For a time I con- 


* A paper read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the National Association of 
Biblical Instructors (Mid-West Section) Chicago, Illinois, June 29, 1925. 
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centrated on sociology in an attempt to acquire a technique 
for analyzing social phenomena; and then sought to apply the 
social psychological laws to religion as a social process. The 
tracing of the “life-history” of given phenomena was to fur- 
nish the data for compiling the factors of social causation, so 
that certain principles might be determined upon as tools for 
further analysis: this was the approach developed. 

A year passed, during which traditional courses in college 
instruction left me, as teacher, no chance to apply this tech- 
nique in the classroom. Then, called to teach in a department 
of sociology in a state university, I decided to try the experi- 
ment whch I had been planning. Three considerations led me 
to select contemporary religion as a social problem. The first 
was a practical consideration: I was to teach in a state univer- 
sity where an organized department of religion was not feas- 
ible, but where I might deal with religion as a sociological 
phenomenon. The second consideration was my desire to 
stimulate in the thinking of my students upon religion an atti- 
tude of careful research rather than dogmatic finality. To 
supplant pious prejudice by scholarly investigation was my 
aim toward the objective of a more intelligent outlook on re- 
ligion. A third consideration was prominent in the enterprise. 
This was a sense of the need of studying religion as a signifi- 
cant complex of social phenomena which a comprehensive so- 
ciology cannot afford to evade. This should be stressed be- 
cause so many reputable sociologists have either scorned or 
feared to deal with the phenomena of religion. No study of 
society can be adequate which evades its obligation to face 
frankly the problems of religion as a social process. I there- 
fore feel absolutely no need of apology to the sociologist for 
incorporating in a department of sociology such a project as I 
am about to describe. 

Let us first state the project itself as succinctly as possi- 
ble: It is an advanced course in sociology entitled Religion as 
a Social Process, open only to upperclassmen, and designed to 
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prepare undergraduate students for a more thorough and 
comprehensive approach to the study of current religious 
problems. Traditional studies in religion have been largely in- 
tellectualistic, as though the theologians had made religious 
history. A closer study of current religious conditions shows 
that doctrinal and ecclesiastical considerations play only a 
secondary part, and that we need a more comprehensive study 
of the social matrices out of which religious phenomena are 
born. In other words, the approach of this course seeks a more 
complete study in social causation. Three steps are involved: 
(1) To trace the historical data (the life-history) of a given 
religious phenomenon, such as the sect; (2) To analyze these 
data into factors of social causation, as the rise and growth of 
sects; (3) To formulate certain tentative principles for treat- 
ment of the problem, or a psychology of sectarianism. As you 
now see, this is primarily a course in method. Because of the 
multiplicity of religious phenomena which are open to this 
treatment, my hope is that this will eventually become a de- 
partment comparable to those of Bible and religious educa- 
tion. But it must grow, and for the present we have in one 
course a large undivided area of phenomena studied by this 
method. This leads me to indicate some of the problems and 
the procedure of the project. 


II 


The project is limited by a number of initial handicaps. In 
the first place, bibliography is meager for the reason given, 
that religious history has been written mainly from the doc- 
trinal or else the “great man” approach. Few books—fortu- 
nately an increasing number, among which Case’s Evolution 
of Early Christianity was a pioneer—have made available 
the facts needed. The leader of men is followed only because 
he either formulates or executes or embodies the wishes of the 
group. Consequently, Pauline propagation of Christianity, 
papal growth under Leo, Luther’s reform movement, or Whit- 
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field’s revival, not to mention the rdle of the Old Testament 
prophets or the leadership of a Baha Ullah, cannot be ade- 
quately understood without certain facts about the social con- 
ditions they met and the popular needs they filled. 

Further, the class was handicapped by the lack of library 
texts on religion. This was to be expected in a state univer- 
sity, which had, to be sure, many good old books of Presby- 
terian sermons and doctrinal debates dating back to the mid- 
dle of the last century, when the institution was for a period 
under denominational administration. Thanks to the sympa- 
thetic attitude of the present administration, the religious li- 
brary is being generously increased. 

A third handicap lay in the lack of preparation among the 
students, who are all undergraduates, without research tools 
or an appreciation of research study. They often strained at 
the leash which held them to an investigation of beginnings 
and wanted to settle current issues without so much waste of 
time on the past! 

Finally, the course, being in the department of sociology, 
had to delimit its field so as to avoid, so far as possible, poach- 
ing on the preserves of the philosopher and historian. The de- 
limiting factor was the method, and this had to be stressed 
continually in the classroom; especially when metaphysical 
solutions were demanded. Such seekers after ultimate proof 
were always referred to the department of philosophy for an- 
swer! 

Since method was the raison d’étre of the course, the pro- 
cedure was of prime importance. Here three important 
changes were made this year from the previous year. The first 
demanded a prerequisite of introductory sociology. The sec- 
ond had to do with the selection of the problems. On the first 
day, after a statement as to the nature and purpose of the 
course, an assignment was made requiring each student to 
bring in to the next class meeting the two problems in religion 
which he or she considered of paramount importance today. 
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This gave a clue to the interests of the various students, and 
these problems were, according to previous agreement, made 
the syllabus of the course. Because of overlapping they were 
classified and organized. You may be interested to know the 
topics that were presented for class discussion: God, immor- 
tality, the possibility of a world religion, missions, sects, the 
use of the Bible, the dispensability of religion in a scientific 
world. The topical problems were so worded as to include the 
various questions raised, and the class was asked to select the 
problems each wanted to investigate intensively. This done, 
papers were assigned accordingly, to be read later in leader- 
ship of the class discussion. Weekly conferences with the in- 
structor insured prevention of fruitless study. 

In order to secure a working basis for all the studies we 
next embarked upon the study of religious origins, but the 
class soon revolted against this and demanded a tentative defi- 
nition of religion. Five or six sessions were accordingly de- 
voted to clearing the air. This proved a most liberalizing ex- 
perience to the class, composed as it was of two avowed athe- 
ists, two agnostics, two fundamentalists, a Methodist minis- 
ter, a Jewess, and several girls who were on the fence! With 
the guiding hypothesis that religion was composed of some 
emotional reaction to one’s world, some intellectual formula- 
tion of this experience, and some program of social behavior 
to promote this experience, the class proceeded! 

After some time filled in by my talks on the sociological 
bases of Scripture, the papers were due, and the writers pre- 
sented to the class their factual findings, which were often 
strenuously discussed pro and con, and the facts sifted out 
from the opinions. Following each paper an effort was made 
to draw together the social psychological principles which 
might be tentatively set down. This completed the first se- 
mester’s work, but the same students followed through, in 
practically all cases, on the same problems during the next se- 
mester. For instance, the girl who studied the general back- 
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ground and history of Indian religion in the first semester 
wrote on modernist movements in India in the second semes- 
ter. The two who studied the rise of Christianity continued 
with a study of the development of the Roman Catholic 
church, and sects. The two atheists (?) who began with a re- 
port on the factors common to social and religious evolution, 
followed it with studies in the relation of the development of 
Christianity to economic and political growth. Finally, a week 
was devoted to asummary and integration of the whole course 
as it bore upon the complex of present-day religion. 

The method of the course will be better understood if we 
take one of the problems and indicate its treatment. “What 
are the chances for a world-religion?” was a problem of great 
concern to most of the class. Related to this was the question 
as to the function of Christian missions. Three students set to 
work on the problem as one of adjustment to environment. 
They studied, respectively, Indian, Jewish, and Mohammedan 
religion, asking four questions: (1) What is the geographic 
setting? (2) What are the ethnic composition and character- 
istics of the religionists? (3) What has been the development 
of the group economically, politically, and culturally? (4) 
What correlations could you establish between these data and 
the religious outlook and behavior of the group? Certain prin- 
ciples were formulated on the basis of the three reports, bear- 
ing on the problem of the indigenous religion. At the same time 
two others, studying primitive Christianity, were asking the 
question: What were the factors that conditioned successful 
propaganda by Christian missionaries in the competition of 
Graeco-Roman religions? During the second semester the 
three students of comparative religion continued their study 
into the modernist phases of those religions, in an attempt to 
determine what adjustments they were trying to embody, 
such as those to new knowledge, new ethical standards, and 
new intergroup relationships. Finally, two other students 
brought in a report on the development of modern Christian 
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missions as a method of approach to native religious life. All 
of the principles were then integrated into a systematic point 
of view regarding the social process to be reckoned with in any 
attempt to speculate on the possibility of a world religion or to 
evaluate Christian missions. This was the limit to which we 
could go as scientific students, since to speculate or to evalu- 
ate is not the function of science. But the students did have 
before them a body of information and a set of a posteriori 
principles to guide their subsequent thinking and judgments 
on the problem. 

May I pause at this point to share with you some of the 
problems in method which lie before us at the end of two 
years’ experimentation? The most pressing is how to tackle 
all the problems raised and yet to secure sufficiently intensive 
treatment to insure adequate data upon which to build even 
tentative conclusions for those who cannot be relied upon to 
investigate further. The second has to do with maintaining 
free discussion in the face of the amount of ground to be cov- 
ered. Repeatedly the students expressed their appreciation of 
the freedom of utterance in this class, and as an educational 
experience it should be assured them. A more subtle difficulty 
was that of keeping the whole problem in mind for the student 
as he worked on one particular phase. Some of our Ph.D. re- 
searchers have this difficulty, but it is much more urgent for 
the undergraduate, whose interest must not be lost. This year 
I have tried to draw a diagram in private interview with those 
concerned to show their share in handling the whole prob- 
lem. Perhaps the most baffling problem encountered is that of 
keeping their interest in the roots of modern problems which 
they want to study and analyze only in the full bloom. This 
carelessness about the genetic approach is largely inherited 
from their American environment, where the principle “It 
isn’t where you come from, but what you are, that counts” has 
been run into the noose of superficiality. How can we stimu- 
late an interest in causes among those who care mainly about 
“results”? 
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This project has been described because I believe it to be 
both scientifically and practically significant. Its theoretical 
significance does not lie in its philosophical value, beyond the 
realm of certain empirical values. It does not aim to find an 
answer to metaphysical problems, and hence will leave the 
student unsatisfied who wants to know if there is a God, or if 
the notion of immortality is justified by the nature of the uni- 
verse. The course is concerned only with the social signifi- 
cance of such ideas, waiving the ontological question. My jus- 
tification of this procedure will be found in a contribution to 
the March, 1925, number of the Journal of Religion. Neverthe- 
less, I believe the experiment has scientific value as a method 
of reinterpreting religious history and religious literature. By 
concentrating on the social psychological aspects of religious 
phenomena it serves to awaken us to a wider range of causal 
factors and to supplement other interpretations by calling at- 
tention to the social causes and effects which give the phenom- 
ena new significance as an integral part of the social process, 
as well as rounding out our description of the social order it- 
self. 

But this group is particularly interested in the practical 
significance of the experiment from the standpoint of religious 
education. (I would not, for a moment, be construed as saying 
that any method can be of lasting educational value without 
being scientifically valuable, or vice versa. But you will appre- 
ciate the distinction I am making.) My best gauge is to be 
found in the development of the students themselves. Our aim 
in the course was not a body of convictions, but the acquisi- 
tion of a scientific attitude and technique. Of course, a body 
of information is essential to sound thinking in any field, and 
here the papers written and read by the class members gave 
data for analysis—data which were a valuable addition to the 
understanding of religion as it is today. Frequently the facts 
spoke for themselves. 
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In the creation of attitudes the course was of most signifi- 
cance. As was said earlier in this paper, the students appre- 
ciated their freedom to disagree with the teacher, and the very 
appreciation was a mark of a critical attitude which frequent- 
ly asserted itself in class! They also came to regard religion 
more and more as a great and complex concern of mankind, 
not easily to be dismissed, but demanding a comprehensive 
study in social psychology for its adequate treatment as a 
problem phenomenon. Another interesting development in at- 
titude was that both the avowed antireligionists and the fun- 
damentalists, who had alike insisted that religion and the 
present world were irreconcilable, came to feel by the end of 
the course that religion was an integral part of the social proc- 
ess, and not a separable entity, and that a better grasp of the 
mechanisms of this relationship is essential to fruitful think- 
ing. Incidentally, the discovery that religion has been a 
growth created an attitude of open-mindedness to further 
change. Perhaps the most striking effect was upon their inter- 
test in religion. By the end of the year students were sponta- 
neously telling the instructor and the class, or bringing in clip- 
pings and articles, about facts and opinions on religion gleaned 
from current newspapers and periodicals. And when they 
made their class reports they became almost fervid in their 
desire to convince the class of their point of view—which 
other members of the class were equally anxious to protest on 
the basis of other data. 

As an approach to the student religious problem the course 
seems to have made the following contributions: (1) It has 
indicated to the students a way of lifting arguments on reli- 
gion—a perennial intellectual exercise of little religious atti- 
tudinal significance—on to the plane of scientific discussion. 
(2) It has made religion a serious and difficult problem, not 
susceptible to light “talk,” but a challenge to the best socio- 
logical investigation we can devise. (3) It has concentrated 
attention upon the practical, social bearing of religion. For 
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students who like to steer away from practical implications to 
metaphysical speculation this has been a peremptory sum- 
mons to meet their more immediate problems more squarely. 
For the other class of students who would settle twentieth- 
century problems once and for all it has been a demand for 
perspective. As one of the “‘antireligionists” put it at the end 
of the course, “This course has shown the value of research. 
This was very effectively forced upon me in my paper on ‘The 
Effects of Economics upon [the Christian] Religion.’” (I 
stopped his varsity baseball for a while by my insistence on 
more thoroughgoing work!) ‘The true status and the true 
understanding of religious problems are not surface themes. 
They are deeply engraved in human life and behavior.” 

This leads me to stress, in closing, what is perhaps the 
most important contribution of the course. It has served to 
deepen their thinking by asking for the fundamental reasons, 
rather than the “rationalizations,” for religious convictions, 
and has thus perhaps served to stem the tide of that heterodox 
dogmatism which sometimes passes for modernism. To the 
student who brings to the college religious educator his con- 
flict of inherited rationalizations with new scientific knowl- 
edge two approaches are possible. The more common is to 
give him a new set of rationalizations which are harmonious 
with science. Such a procedure simply replaces the old ideas 
with new ones which have been either inherited or worked out 
by the teacher. These the student accepts as new dogmas for 
old. No change in attitude has taken place. The student may 
still be as dogmatic and intolerant as of yore, only the particu- 
lar dogma has been exchanged. His thinking is still as naive 
and subjective as before, and equally susceptible to the “‘winds 
of doctrine.” This is the probable explanation of the common 
student phenomenon of the reactionary suddenly turned into 
an intolerant radical. Set over against that method is the one 
outlined in this paper, which seeks to analyze the process of 
rationalization. Instead of ready-to-wear ideas being handed 
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to the student by the instructor, the two share a technique for 
handling all ideas. Recognizing that ideas are simply tools for 
organizing experience, the class proceeds to find out what ex- 
periences have produced the traditional ideas and to discover 
what changes in experience have occurred. This gives a meth- 
od of handling all sets of beliefs or practices and makes the 
student critical even of the teacher’s rationalizations, and 
hence on his guard against any superimposition of ideas for- 
eign to his experience. We have here a definite development 
of attitude. The student becomes empirical, experimental, in 
his religious thinking, and hence tolerant of all facts—not for- 
getting that any man’s opinions are facts in that man’s life! 
Thus equipped to tackle new problems objectively, he comes 
to think in terms of life, and not merely ideas; and to him the 
confusion of theology with religion is no longer possible. This 
is what religious education should be: not the implanting of 
ideas as authorities for life, but the nurturing of attitudes as 
technique for the business of living. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE 

Dr. John Dewey’s latest volume’ is noteworthy for two things: it is 
a systematic presentation of Dewey’s philosophy of nature, and it is the 
first series of lectures on the Paul Carus Foundation. And upon both of 
these points remark is justified. 

The Paul Carus Foundation offers the possibility of a long ¢ ries of 
important statements by leading American philosophers of their mature 
convictions. There are several lectureships in America, but these—with 
scarcely an exception—-have been connected with theological schools or 
with small colleges having a similar attitude and bias. We welcome this 
new lectureship as genuinely scientific in its aims and atmosphere. If the 
lecturers are wisely selected, America may have a series of books which 
may be put on the same shelf with the products of the Gifford Foundation. 

John Dewey is now the dean of productive American thinkers. 
Santayana is, perhaps, the only other thinker with American antecedents 
whose books are as much welcomed. In the strict sense both have disci- 
ples. But Dewey is of interest because his thought is more indigenous. 
There is almost the trace of homespun in his writings. He strikes us as a 
self-made thinker to a degree that does not hold true of Santayana. 
This latter draws deeply from classic culture and reflects an old tradition 
in a unique and personal way. Dewey, on the contrary, gives one the 
sense of persistent reflection on the problems and movements of the pres- 
ent. While he has learned from history, he is concerned with its contrast 
with the present rather than with its agreements. 

The present volume consists of ten lectures. The first defends his 
own type of denotative empiricism. Empiricism means for him faithful- 
ness to experience in all its crudity and rawness. If we are not so faithful, 
we run the danger of lapsing into dialectic. “Professed scientific philos- 
ophers have been wont to employ the remoter and refinished products of 
science in ways which deny, discount, or pervert the obvious and immedi- 
ate facts of gross experience, unmindful that thereby philosophy itself 
commits suicide.” The remaining lectures develop his historical view of 

* Experience and Nature. By John Dewey. Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 


ing Co., 1925. xi+443 pages. $3.00. 
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reality under such topics as the following: “Existence as Precarious and 
as Stable,” “Nature, Ends, and Histories,” ‘Nature, Communication, 
and Meaning,” etc. Let me say frankly that I found the middle five 
lectures by far the most interesting and suggestive. I would recommend 
particularly Lecture 5, which deals with the profound effect of communi- 
cation upon the human mind, really making it human and capable of de- 
veloping meanings of a logical sort. 

So much in this brief review in the way of description and indication 
of content. Like all of Dewey’s books, Experience and Nature is solid 
reading. This book, in particular, covers a large field, and none of the 
difficulties are trifled with. 

But a reviewer has another task than mere description. What shall 
we say of the doctrines set forth? Is there here an adequate philosophy 
of nature? And has man been properly seen in his physical setting? 

The weakness of pragmatism has been in its treatment of nature. It 
has been a biological philosophy, and not a philosophy which has grap- 
pled with the structure and categories of the exact sciences. Can we say 
that Dewey has here made this usual criticism no longer true? I fear not. 
We must still go to Alexander, Russell, Whitehead, and Poincare for sug- 
gestive analyses of inorganic nature. Dewey’s strength still lies in biology 
and psychology. Why is this? To a certain degree, I suppose, it expresses 
a difference of training. Let us be thankful that Dewey is so decidedly 
good in his own special field. Thus I would expect more from Dewey in 
the psychological domain than from Russell. But I do think that there is 
another reason, and that epistemological. It is this term “experience” 
which makes me shudder. I quite agree with Perry and Lovejoy that it is 
a “weasel word.” Is there not in it always an implication of an experi- 
encer? Of a conscious organism? I think that there is. If so, it is not a 
satisfactory cosmological term. 

As I see it, Dewey has been moving steadily toward realism of the 
frankest, most naturalistic kind. But, while partially sympathetic with 
the new realism, he cannot accept the Platonism involved in it. And he 
finds the same flaw in the Santayana type of critical realism. Much of 
Lecture 8 is motivated by this opposition. And with it I have sympathy, 
as do many of the critical realists. Ideas are discriminated meanings 
given in consciousness and made possible by language and communica- 
tion. There is no separate realm of eternal essences. It is my own per- 
sonal opinion that it would require small change in Dewey’s outlook to 
make him a critical realist of the type I, for instance, represent. As it is, 
his epistemology seems to the majority of contemporary thinkers vague 
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and ambiguous. But Dewey has shown such capacity for growth all 
through his career that we all have hope that some new development will 
occur. 

In his treatment of the body-mind and life problem he comes near 
what has come to be called the emergence theory, as he himself recog- 
nizes. ‘The distinction between physical, psycho-physical, and mental is 
thus one of levels of increasing complexity and intimacy of interaction 
among natural events.’”’ Just why he thinks that his present doctrine is 
not identical with such a theory of levels in nature as I put forth in my 
Evolutionary Naturalism I do not see. Obviously his is a theory of evolu- 
tionary naturalism. 

And this brings me to the statement of one of the weaknesses—as I 
see it—of Dewey’s philosophy, viz., his neglect of the problem of localiza- 
tion. Just where are feelings, sense-qualities, and ideas? He admits the 
central importance of the organism for all these affairs and yet, because 
the events with which these are connected are more inclusive than the 
organism, he refuses to locate feelings and ideas in the organism. In this 
way he escapes from the problems of epistemology and remains in the fog 
of “experience.” 

I have said these things rather sharply because they need sharp say- 
ing. And yet I wish again to register my admiration for the manner in 
which he has handled the psycho-physical problem. I know that it has 
heartened me in my fight against traditional dualism. 

There is less that is novel in the concluding lectures. Dewey is not 
an aesthetician, and his remarks on art strike me as rather flat. His 
treatment of the value question is good because he is here at home with 
his intimate knowledge of morality and education. 

I have been critical of this book because it deserves that attitude. I 
mean this in the way of a compliment. I believe that Dewey is on the 
right track and that something of the nature of a humanistic naturalism 
has come upon the modern world to stay. Let those who are working in 
the field of religion take note. 

Roy Woop SELLARS 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A JEWISH INTERPRETATION OF JESUS! 


We are reminded by this book that a Jewish state has not only come 
into being, but has begun to make its own contribution to the world’s cul- 


* Jesus of Nazareth. By Joseph Klausner, Ph.D., Jerusalem. Translated by Her- 
bert Danby, D.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1925. 434 pages. $4.50. 
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ture. The book was written in Hebrew—once more a living language— 
and was published three years ago in Jerusalem. Its value was soon rec- 
ognized by the limited public that could read it in the original, and an 
English translation has now been furnished. A word of emphatic praise is 
due to the translator. With no models to guide him he has produced a 
rendering which is not only accurate but eminently smooth and graceful. 
It has far less trace of foreign idiom than most translations from French 
or German. 

Dr. Klausner is already well known as one of the leading authorities 
on Jewish history and literature in the early Christian centuries. His 
German book on Jewish Messianic Ideas in the Age of the Tannaim has 
long been a standard work. To his task of writing the life of Jesus he 
brings not only learning but a fine literary gift and a genuine power of 
religious and historical insight. He writes for Jews, and his own sym- 
pathies are those of a fervidly patriotic Jew. But we nowhere feel that he 
has allowed himself to be swayed by mere prejudice. Though he cannot 
adopt the Christian estimate of Jesus, his tone is one of generous appreci- 
ation. When we most disagree with him we cannot but feel that he is an 
honest man, anxious to discover the truth. 

A full half of his book is occupied with preliminary discussion. He 
first examines the sources for the life of Jesus, with special reference to 
the information which may be gleaned from Talmud and Midrash. It is 
interesting to have this information brought together and sifted by a 
competent scholar, and he naturally tries to make the most of it. The 
result, however, is only to demonstrate that for any historical purpose it 
is utterly worthless. Consideration is also given to the disputed passage 
of Josephus, which is accepted as in the main authentic. The second part 
of the Introduction is concerned with the political, economic, and reli- 
gious conditions of Palestine in the time of Jesus. This, to our mind, is 
the most valuable section of the book. As a Jewish scholar who has spe- 
cialized in the history of this period, Dr. Klausner is able to bring for- 
ward a great mass of illustrative material, much of it hitherto inaccessi- 
ble. His account of the economic conditions is particularly valuable, but 
needs to be adopted with some reserve. The author writes with a strong 
bias against the Herodian and Roman government. He regards the Mac- 
cabean period as a golden age, after which the nation was wrecked by the 
wanton oppression of foreign tyrants. It may be argued, from a less par- 
tial point of view, that by ending its misused independence the Romans 
saved the nation from chaos and gave it a century of reasonably good 
government. Dr. Klausner paints the economic distress in the darkest 
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colors he can, but we can make out from his picture that life and property 
were secure, trade and agriculture were carried on peacefully. A protest 
is necessary against the view maintained in this book, and by many 
Christian writers of the present day, that the people responded to Jesus’ 
message of the Kingdom because they were ground down by economic 
need. It might be more fairly contended that the mission of Jesus was 
made possible by the comparative quiet and prosperity of the times. The 
mass of men were living under stable conditions and could now attend to 
a purely spiritual message. Dr. Klausner devotes a highly important sec- 
tion to the Jewish religious parties. On the Pharisees he writes with a 
special knowledge, and frankly recognizes that the charges made against 
them in the Gospels were in a measure just. The rabbinical literature 
itself distinguishes various classes of Pharisees, and accuses some of them 
of pride and hypocrisy. The account of the Zealots and the Essenes is 
also valuable, but some of the conclusions will not pass without question. 
A place is assigned to the Zealots which they do not seem to have occu- 
pied until long after the time of Jesus, while much that is said of the 
Essenes is pure conjecture. Doctrines are attributed to them of which we 
have no trace in the known sources—particularly, a mystical conception 
of the Messiah, “bound up with a supernatural idea of social equality and 
perfect worship.” Dr. Klausner apparently assumes that the central por- 
tion of the book of Enoch is an Essene document, though for this very 
doubtful thesis he adduces no proof. His account of the Essenes is the 
more misleading as he makes their influence all-important for the Chris- 
tian movement. “Whatever of primitive Christianity is not derivable 
from Pharisaism may be sought for in Essenism” (p. 262). 

In his main narrative Dr. Klausner takes his guidance almost solely 
from Mark. He is acquainted with the general results of Gospel criticism, 
but he has not sufficiently mastered them to appreciate their full bearing 
on the history. His judgment on most of the debated questions is that of 
the intelligent amateur. It is assumed that Jesus, from the moment of his 
baptism, believed himself to be the Messiah, accepting the title partly in 
a national, partly in a spiritual, sense. His teaching, while essentially 
that of the Pharisees, was distinguished from it in four points: (1) its 
main purport was the near approach of the Kingdom of Heaven; (2) it 
laid the whole stress on the moral, as against the ceremonial, law; (3) it 
broke away from Scripture and Torah; (4) it was accompanied with 
works of healing which appeared miraculous. Dr. Klausner holds to the 
conventional view that the initial success of Jesus was followed by a reac- 
tion. Not only did he excite the enmity of Herod Antipas and the Phari- 
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sees, but the common people fell away from him when they found he was 
not to play the part of a national deliverer. Nevertheless, he went up to 
the Passover feast to proclaim himself the Messiah, and was confident of 
triumph. The idea of a suffering Messiah (embodied later in the doctrine 


of the Messiah ben-Joseph) had not yet arisen, and Jesus cannot have 


entertained it. In Jerusalem, however, his position became desperate, es- 


pecially when his cleansing of the temple had provoked the Boethusian 
Sadducees, who were notorious for their crafty politics and ruthless meth- 
ods. [t was they who caused his arrest, and after a preliminary inquiry 
(not to be regarded as a formal trial), handed him over to Pilate. For 
the final condemnation the Roman governor was alone responsible. 

A closing section is devoted to the teaching of Jesus, with a strong 
emphasis on its purely Jewish character. “Throughout the Gospels there 
is Not one item of teaching which cannot be paralleled either in the Old 
Testament, the Apocrypha, or the talmudic and midrashic teaching of the 
period near to the time of Jesus.” Why, then, has it always been rejected 
by the Jews, as it was in Jesus’ own lifetime? Dr. Kiausner finds the an- 
swer to this riddle in the perception by al) Jews that by its ethical one- 
sidedness and disregard of actua) conditions it was destructive oi Juda- 
ism. “The strength of Judaism is that it breaks down the dividing wall 
between religion and daily hile, making daily life an essential part of reli- 
gion, and religion an essential part of daily life.” Jesus divorced religion 
from life. He made it an abstract ideal which can never be realized in 
practice, and can much less become the driving and integrating force in 
the life of a nation. To this criticism the answer from the Christian side 
is obvicus. Jesus did indeed separate the vital elements of Judaism from 
the ceremonial law and the particular interests of the nation, and in this 
lay his greatness and his originality. It may be true that the sayings, 
taken individually, have a}) some parade) in Judaism, but this does not 
mean, as Dr. Klausner is fond of quoting from Wellhausen, that “Jesus 
was not a Christian, but a Jew.” The Jewish teaching is revised in the 
Vight of a new principle which is radically opposed to Judaism. 

No one can read the book without admiration for its learning, its 
jair-mindedness, its genuine sympathy with much that we prize most in 
the character and thought of Jesus. It goes far toward removing the 
stupid prejudice which has hitherto made it impossible for Jew and 
Christian to understand each other. That such a book should be the first 
fruits of the new Zionist culture may be taken as a happy augury. At the 
same time the book is disappointing, or shall we say reassuring? Chris- 
tian scholars, knowing little of the vast rabbinical literature, have always 
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felt that it concealed some precious knowledge which might change their 
whole conception of the origins of Christianity. No one has explored the 
mysterious treasure-house more thoroughly than Dr. Klausner, and it 
cannot be said that he has added anything of real importance to what we 
know already. He has corrected in some minor points our usual interpre- 
tation of passages and incidents in the Gospels. He has explained Jewish 
customs and ideas which have been imperfectly understood. But the 
great problems of the )ife of Jesus remain as they were beiore. They are 
not to be solved except by a profounder study of the Gospels themselves. 
E, F, Scott 


Unton THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY RENASCENT 

Professor Cross’s new book on “‘Christian Salvation’”* is an auspicious 
omen, to those of us who hope for a revival of systematic theology. It 
was beginning to look as if the age of systematic theology had passed for- 
ever. Henceforth, we were to have historical dissertations on the develop- 
ment of dogma, philosophica) discussions concerning mechanism and 
teleology, and psychological analyses of the religious consciousness; but 
no further attempt was to be made to formulate a comprehensive Chris- 
tian philosophy of life. Professor Cross’s admirable little book—lucid, 
undogmatic, with a restrained fervor about it that sometimes reminds one 
of William Newton Clarke—shows that the constructive impulse in 
American theology has not really died out, but merely bided its time, 
waiting for the completion of certain necessary critical processes. 

Salvation, says Cross, is not an exclusively Christian or exclusively 
religious concept. The desire for betterment belongs to man as man, and 
every form of betterment—economic, cultura), moral—is a form of sal- 
vation. Lf Christianity concentrates its attention upon a change in “‘soul- 
quality” as the essential thing in salvation, that is only because the de- 
velopment of better personalities is the key to the whole problem of 
human betterment. Ultimately, Christian salvation aims to be “inclusive 
of a)) true benefits to men.””* 

Only in modern Protestantism does the Christian conception of sal- 
vation come to clear expression. Jesus himself did not fully foresee the 
nature of the redemptive movement that was to issue from his own life 

1 Chistian Salvation: A Modern Interpretation. By George Cross. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1925. 254 pages. $2.50. 
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and teachings.* The apostles, on account of their apocalyptic expecta- 
tions, failed to grasp it.’ Pagan religions and philosophies (¢rotz Har- 
nack)® helped to enrich and elucidate it, though they did in part corrupt 
it.’ The fathers of the Protestant Reformation, impeded by a legal and 
supernaturalistic theory of the divine government, failed to state it, 
though they did live it.* Only the modern Protestant, with his humanized 
conceptions of justice, his thoroughly personalized ethics, and his scien- 
tific view of man’s place in the natural order is in a position to see clearly 
what has been the secret of Christian living from the beginning: ‘“Salva- 
tion is found in the unfolding of an ever higher self-consciousness, in the 
attainment of an ever worthier personal life, and this can come to us in no 
other way than by the impartation to us of the dynamic of another per- 
sonality.’”® 

This conception of salvation is worked out in its individual, social, 
and cosmic implications in the later chapters of the book. Chapters viii, 
x, and xi, treating of “Sin and Forgiveness,” ‘““The Saved Community,” 
and “The World to Come,” are the essential chapters; and they are elo- 
quent. 

If we ask how it is that the “dynamic of another personality” saves 
the individual by helping him attain an “ever worthier personal life,” we 
may find the process figuratively described in such legalistic terms as 
“justification” and ‘‘atonement”; but we find the process actually going 
on, at maximum intensity, wherever one individual forgives another. 
“Salvation comes by way of forgiveness. This is the way of betterment 
for all mankind.”’° By identifying himself with the sinner and seeking to 
understand his sin, the person sinned against communicates his own mind 
to the sinner, giving him now for the first time a sense of his sin, and at 
the same time giving him power to transcend it. By forgiveness, both are 
raised to a higher plane, whereas resentment and retaliation would have 
dragged both down. 

Every sinner has his own savior, who is at the same time his judge: 
the man whom he has wronged. Forgiveness thus appears to be “an exer- 
cise of grace from man to man.’”" It is; and yet I am conscious, when- 
ever I exercise this saving grace, that it did not originate with me; “It 
came down through the ages and generations to me, being constantly en- 


*P. 223. *P. 609. 

5 Chap. ii. 7 Chaps. iii and iv. ® Chap. v. 

°P.155. Cf. p. 124: “Salvation, in the true Christian sense, means the progres- 
sive fulfilment of the inner potencies of our human spirit.” 

”P. 771. 1 P. 146, 
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riched in its course through each new exercise of it by each one who has 
forgiven another. ... . This is ‘the grace that was in our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ It is he who gave it the momentum with which it has passed 
down to us today and is taking possession of the world.”’!* It is no acci- 
dent that Jesus has come to bear pre-eminently the name of Savior: 
“Tdealization of Jesus by Christians is a reflex of his own idealization of 
the human personality for its own sake.’ If we are to forgive men, we 
must believe in their hidden possibilities; Jesus has done more to kindle 
this faith than any one who has ever lived. 

Cross’s gospel of salvation has been, so far, a gospel for individuals. 
Indeed, by comparison with his late colleague, Walter Rauschenbusch, 
he might be classed as an individualist. He finds fault with Royce’ for 
teaching that “it is the community that is originally holy and worthful,” 
and the individual who needs salvation. On the contrary, it is more often 
the community that needs salvation, and it is the recalcitrant individ- 
ual who rebels against his community, like Luther at Worms,'® who is the 
savior. But Cross is not an opponent of the “social gospel.” Christian 
salvation, though it begins with the creative individual, is social—yes, 
and cosmic—in its outcome. “When Jesus created in the breast of his 
first disciple a faith in his personal worth he projected into the life of 
humanity an impulse that seems bound to issue in the formation of a 
community as broad as the life of the race . . . . a community in 
which all persons have become sacred and the world of which they are 
denizens has become a sanctuary, all its forces being contributory to one 
supreme end.’’° If we take as our basic Christian affirmation the su- 
preme worth of personality and its supremacy in the cosmos,’* we cannot 
admit that anything—no, not death itself‘‘—can be an insuperable ob- 
stacle to the redeeming love of God in Jesus Christ. 

Professor Cross describes the object of his book as “evangelistic,” 
and he addresses it primarily to the educated layman. He seems not 
always to have kept his original object in view, for one encounters large 
tracts of arid, severely academic discussion, especially in the historical 
chapters. It is to be hoped that neither the layman nor the theologian 
will be dissuaded from reading the book by these stylistic fluctuations, 
for there is much of value in it for both. 

WALTER M. Horton 

OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


13 Pp. 176-77. OP a53. * Pp, 223, 227. 
¥P. 225. * Pita: * Chap. vii. * Chap. xi. 
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PAUL APART FROM HIS ENVIRONMENT 


Few English religionists command larger and more respectful Ameri- 
can audiences than T. R. Glover, public orator in Cambridge University. 
His reading constituency is even larger, and there is no discounting his 
literary ability. As literature, Dr. Glover’s latest book on Paul’ would 
rank high. Some of its materials were first delivered in lecture form to 
American student audiences; but the lecture-room atmosphere is absent 
from the finished product. The author has succeeded well in producing a 
book that people will enjoy reading. Vigor of style, originality of expres- 
sion, catholicity of thought are pre-eminently qualities of this production. 

A feature of the work that students will particularly appreciate is 
Dr. Glover’s complete at-homeness with Greek and Latin literature. His 
paragraphs are packed with literary allusions that suggest pertinent his- 
torical parallels or shed direct illumination from the immediate life of the 
times. In order to emphasize the miscellaneous and disorderly character 
of the swarms of Jews who came to Jerusalem the author recalls a state- 
ment of Jerome concerning the Holy City of his day, the pilgrim census 
reported by Josephus, the unbelievable enumeration of the army of 
Xerxes, and the credulousness of the Jew, Apella. All these allusions, to- 
gether with references to Mark, Luke, and Acts, occur within the narrow 
limits of a half-page paragraph. This wealth of literary reference is typi- 
cal rather than exceptional in the work as a whole. 

To be appreciated to the full, the specific character of Dr. Glover’s 
book should be held in view. It is not strictly a biography of Paul; nor is 
it merely a character sketch of the apostle. The author himself defines it 
as portraiture—‘the picturization of the man’s mind and nature.” A 
fresh and vivid portrait of Paul, the man, is here presented. He is shown 
as an impressionable, temperamental genius with yet a goodly supply of 
sound common sense. At some pcints the portrait is overdone, and Paul 
is depicted in proportions too heroic, “A Garibaldi in adventure and a 
Socrates in thought.” Paul may have been the former. He was not the 
latter. 

The serious student realizes his first disappointment when the author 
grapples with debated problems relative to Paul’s indebtedness to envi- 
ronmental influences. In general Dr. Glover is a staunch defender of 
Pauline originality. He is sure that the apostle’s debt to Judaism, even, 
has been much overestimated—as if Paul could divest himself of his na- 


* Paul of Tarsus. By T. R. Glover. New York: Doran, 1925. 256 pages. $2.00. 
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tive Jewish heritage! In this connection the author shows himself dis- 
tinctly unsympathetic with the modern vindication of Pharisaism by lib- 
eral scholars, Jewish and Christian. As for apocalypticism, Dr. Glover is 
certain it has received far more attention than it deserves, though he ad- 
mits that the apostle’s early preaching “did contain a reference (!) to 
the return of Jesus.” It is easily possible to see in Dr. Glover’s own reac- 
tion to Jewish eschatology an excellent modern illustration of the way a 
cultured Greek felt about Paul’s preaching of the resurrection. 

On the Gentile side the author allows vaguely for the influence of 
Hellenistic surroundings in leading Paul to his vocation. But this is as far 
as he will go. To be sure, Paul knew the Stoic vocabulary, but he was 
uninfluenced either by Stoic ideas or ideals. For his Kyrios concept he 
went to the Septuagint, but not to contemporary cults. Least of all would 
Dr. Glover admit any significant Pauline relationships with the mystery 
religions. On this point he assumes the familiar apologetic position that 
pagan religion was significant in preparing the world for Christianity, 
but not in preparing Paul to work in his world. 

The interpretation of Paul presented by Dr. Glover can scarcely be 
considered critical or scientific. It is too subjective for that. The author 
is frank to state his conviction that only those who have experienced a 
certain radical type of religious experience, the conversion of evangelical 
Protestantism, are equipped to interpret Paul. By this criterion Martin 
Luther and John Wesley are singled out as pre-eminently trustworthy in- 
terpreters of the first-century apostle, and for a knowledge of his gentile 
environment Moody’s Heathen Heart is recommended as on a par with 
the researches of Reitzenstein! 

Paul of Tarsus is certain to be widely read and favorably received 
throughout the English-speaking world. It has popular qualities that will 
commend it to the general public. But the historical student who is inter- 
ested to see Paul actually at work in the Graeco-Roman world of the first 
century will be disappointed; and his regret will be accentuated because 
of Dr. Glover’s very evident mastery of ancient sources and his wide 
familiarity with modern literature. 

“The hardest of all periods in church history to recover and to under- 
stand is that short interval . . . . that lies between the crucifixion and 
Paul’s journey to Damascus.” So declares Dr. Glover, and with real 
point. To reconstruct the social experience of the primitive Christian 
community in Jerusalem during these significant years is the endeavor of 
Father Knox in the opening chapter of his book on Paul.* It cannot be 

St. Paul and the Church of Jerusalem. By Rev. Wilfred L. Knox. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1925. 396 pages. $1.85. 
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affirmed that the task is accomplished with success. The author’s treat- 
ment of his important theme is brief and conventional and provides an 
altogether inadequate background for a study of the Jewish-Christian 
relationships of the apostle. 

In general the author’s account of Paul’s Jerusalem connections is 
vitiated by his sweeping assumption of the complete credibility of Acts. 
While differing from Sir William Ramsay in his evaluation of the Bezan 
text, Father Knox agrees with him in ranking Acts as the trustworthy 
work of a first-rate historian. Accordingly he reproduces with confidence 
the narratives of Acts, even disregarding express statements to the con- 
trary by Paul himself. The result is an incredible confusion in the se- 
quence of historical developments. 

Here and there in his perusal of these pages the reader is stimulated 
by the discovery of some novel theory advanced by the author. The lead- 
ership of James in the Jerusalem community is accounted for in the first 
instance, not by the involuntary scattering of the apostolic leaders during 
the persecution of Herod Agrippa I, but by an earlier and voluntary dis- 
persion of the group in missionary endeavor. According to Father Knox 
the apostles left the city of Jerusalem two by two in order to supervise 
the work of the Hellenists. Later the summons to Paul to assist Barnabas 
in Antioch was due, not to immediate local needs, but to the official prec- 
edent which demanded that a new community be organized by two per- 
sons of apostolic rank. Such formal and mechanical suppositions, while 
they fit neatly into the viewpoint of Acts, are unconvincing historically 
and cannot be substantiated. 

In a work dealing with Paul and the Jerusalem church one would not 
anticipate an extended consideration of Hellenistic influences, surely. 
Consistency of viewpoint on this question, however, might be expected. 
Even this is not found in the book at hand. On one page Paul is pro- 
nounced an out-and-out Palestinian Hebraist, whose parents moved to 
Jerusalem while young Saul was a mere infant. Over the page he is ad- 
mitted to be a Hellenist whose training gave him an enthusiasm for the 
gentile mission, a mastery of propaganda method, and a knowledge of 
Greek literature. The author’s treatment of the genetic problem as a 
whole is narrowly theological and literary, rather than vital and social. 
His general conclusion seems to be that apparent borrowings from gen- 
tile religions were either original growths in the Christian movement or 
straightforward developments from Judaism. 

The title of this book is likely to mislead. It arouses the reader to ex- 
pect a fundamental consideration of Paul’s Jewish-Christian relationships 
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and of their significance for the development of nascent Christianity. 
This expectation is not fulfilled. From the pages of Father Knox one gets 
a very slight impression of the nature of Paul’s initial contacts with the 
Hellenists of Jerusalem, and of his reaction to those contacts. The reli- 
gious values championed so persistently by the Judaizers are ignored, and 
Paul’s great fight for the universalizing of Christianity receives but slight 
attention. The ramifications of that struggle in Corinth and Rome itself 
are unnoticed, and there is no suggestion of how Paul’s own religion de- 
veloped in the stress of the conflict. In fact the book is not a study of 
Paul in relation to the primitive Christian community, but merely a nar- 
rative of the external events of his career up to the time of his last visit 
to Jerusalem. As such a narrative, moreover, it is wholly pointless and 
unfinished. “After duly performing the ritual prescribed for the occasion, 
Paul and his four Jewish companions entered the temple.” Thus the story 
ends. But the reader is inclined to ask, “Well, what of it?” 


Harotp R. WILLOUGHBY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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[The more important books in the list will be reviewed at length.] 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
GRESSMANN, Huco. Die hellenistische Gestirnreligion. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 

1925. 31 pages; 4 plates. M. 1.80. 

The author surveys concisely and in masterly fashion the relation between 
Babylonia and Greece in the realm of astral religion. He shows that the debt was not 
wholly on the side of the Greeks, although the Babylonian influence was predom- 
inant. 

KoipeweEy, RosBert. Das wiedererstehende Babylon. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1925. 

x-+-334 pages. M. 25. 

This fourth edition records the results of the last season of excavations in an- 
cient Babylon, concluded by the German expedition in the spring of 1917. It thus 
gives a complete account of that expedition’s work from its inception in 1899. It is 
a first-class record of a fine piece of scientific excavation, and will be indispensable to 
all students of Babylonian archaeology. It will form a splendid memorial to Dr. 
Koldewey, who died before its publication. 


HISTORY OF ISRAEL 
Jean, Cuarves F. Le milieu biblique avant Jésus-Christ. II. La litterature. 

Paris: Geuthner, 1923. xxix-+614 pages. Fr. 50. 

This volume completes the useful service begun in Volume I by presenting here 
in translation the more important documents of the ancient world from the period 
covered by Hebrew tradition and history. We read here the Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Hittite, Egyptian, Phoenician, Moabite, Aramaean, and Jewish documents which 
throw light upon the life and thought of the world in which the biblical literature 
was created. We are in great need of a similar work in English. 


Kent, Cartes F. The Growth and Contents of the Old Testament. New 

York: Scribners, 1925. viii-+294 pages. $2.75. 

This last work from the industrious hand of Professor Kent consists largely of 
the introductions already published with the various parts of his Student’s Old 
Testament. The new material is in the last thirty pages, which give a brief intro- 
duction to the wisdom literature of the Old Testament. This volume thus furnishes 
his many admirers a handy summary of its author’s views on the origin and meaning 
of all the books of the Old Testament. 


KitteL, Rupoir. The Religion of the People of Israel. Translated by R. Caryl 

Micklem. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 229 pages. $1.75. 

A very good handbook, giving a concise summary of the religion of Israel by a 
recognized scholar who represents the more conservative element in the critical or 
historical school of interpretation. It passes over important problems too lightly to 
be of value to scholars. 
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HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
Dieut, Ernest. Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae Veteres. Vol. 1. Fasc. 6. 

Berlin: Weidmann, 1925. xiii-+88 pages. M. 4. 

With the publication of this sixth instalment the first volume (488 pages) of 
this series of Latin Christian inscriptions is complete. It brings together in one series 
a vast quantity of texts that previously were available only in many different publi- 
cations. Inscriptions of lesser importance, not printed in full, are described. A second 
volume is to follow. The work is indispensable for research in the history of Chris- 
tianity down to the beginning of the seventh century. 


Dorries, HERMANN. Zur Geschichte der Mystik. Tubingen: Mohr, 1925. 
122 pages. M. 1.20. 
A critical investigation of the debt of John Scotus Erigena to Neoplatonic mys- 
ticism. While Erigena’s obligations to his predecessors are recognized, a high valua- 
tion is placed upon his own creative contribution to the thinking of his age. 


FripRICHSEN, ANTON. Le probléme du miracle dans le christianisme primitif. 

Strasbourg: Librairie Istra, 1925. 126 pages. Fr. 8. 

This is a historical, rather than a philosophical, discussion of the place of 
miracle in early Christianity. The author does not ask whether or not Jesus worked 
miracles, but recognizes that he and his disciples believed that he did, and this study 
aims to show the importance of that belief for the early Christians. 


Jacoss, Cuartes M. The Story of the Church. Philadelphia: The United 

Lutheran Publication House. 418 pages. $2.00. 

A narrative account of the great movements and the great characters in the 
history of the church. The story is told with simplicity and directness. With con- 
siderable skill, unimportant detail is eliminated. The book has considerable move- 
ment and the sense of continuity is well conserved. It makes profitable reading for 
laymen for whom the author intended it. 


LoHMEYER, Ernst. Vom Begriff der Religidsen Gemeinschaft. Leipzig: Teub- 

ner, 1925. 86 pages. M. 4. 

An instructive investigation of the elements that entered into the making of a 
distinctive community life of Christians during the early years of the new move- 
ment’s history. While historical considerations are taken into account, the treatment 
is more interpretative than descriptive, and more psychological than social in its 


emphasis. 


PENNEY, NorMAN (editor). The Short Journal and Itinerary Journals of 

George Fox. London: Cambridge University Press, 1925. xxxiv-+- 

403 pages. 40s. 

A high-grade edition of this journal published for the first time. There is an 
excellent introduction and an imposing array of informing notes. The index is very 
complete. All in all, an edition worthy of the splendid work always done by Norman 
Penney. 
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Wynne, JoHN J. The Jesuit Martyrs of North America. New York: The 
Universal Knowledge Foundation, 1925. xi-+-246 pages. $1.50. 
The salient features in the careers of outstanding Jesuit martyrs in North Amer- 
ica, written in popular style by a Jesuit thoroughly conversant with the official “rela- 
tions.” Several illuminating quotations therefrom are inserted. 


NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
Bacon, BENJAMIN W. The Apostolic Message. New York: The Century Co., 

1925. vii-+423 pages. $3.50. 

A defense of the doctrine of the atonement as essential both to apostolic and to 
modern Christianity. 

Bacon, BENJAMIN WISNER. The Gospel of Mark. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 339 pages. $5.00. 

A detailed examination of all available evidence for the dating of this Gospel 
and the determination of its author. Markan authorship is sustained and the date of 
composition is placed subsequent to the fall of Jerusalem in 7o A.D. 

BULTMANN, Rupotr. Die Erforschung der synoptischen Evangelien. Giessen: 

Topelmann, 1925. 36 pages. M. 0.70. 

A summary account of the newer method of gospel criticism, known in Ger- 
many as Formgeschichte. 


GRIFFITH, Rev. Gwitym O. St. Paul’s Life of Christ. New York: Doran, 
1925. vili+288 pages. $2.00. 
A picture of what Paul thought about Christ, rather than a critical estimate of 
Paul’s knowledge of the earthly Jesus. The outcome is a discussion embodying the 
traditional Christology with its attendant theological problems. 


Kinpsin, Kary. Topologische Uberlieferungsstoffe im Johannes-Evangelium. 

Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1925. 80 pages. M. 4. 

The genesis of the Gospel of John is traced back to earlier stories told in the 
services of the Christian communities and in the missionary preaching, thus making 
the book—or at least the units of tradition combined into a narrative by the final 
author—a product of the Christian society. This is an important addition to similar 
studies recently issued in Germany by the advocates of the Formgeschichte. 


MurrHEAD, Lewis A. The Message of the Fourth Gospel. London: Williams 

& Norgate, 1925. xxiv-+235 pages. 6s. 

The aim of this book, as expressed by its author, is to conduct the reader 
through a “comprehensive course of edifying exposition.” Although the chapters of 
the book were preached as sermons, the preacher himself holds to modern critical 
opinions in his view of the origin of the Fourth Gospel. 

CONCERNING JESUS 
Ciow, W. M. The Five Portraits of Jesus. New York: Doran, 1925. x+255 
pages. $2.00. 


A sketch of the evolution of Christological thinking within the New Testament 
made in the interests of supporting commonly accepted teaching of the church on the 
subject. 
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CooLey, WILLIAM Forses. The Aim of Jesus Christ. New York: Macmillan, 
1925. 227 pages. $2.00. 
An exposition of the subject made on the basis of the widely accepted two- 
document theory of synoptic origins and on the assumption that Jesus interpreted 
his mission in terms of belief in his own apocalyptic Messiahship. 


FINDLAY, J. ALEXANDER. Jesus in the First Gospel. New York: Doran, 1925. 
317 pages. $1.75. 
A cursory homiletical treatment of the Gospel of Matthew. 


Movzon, Epwin D. Program of Jesus. New York: Doran, 1925. 255 pages. 
$1.50. 
The ideals of Jesus are here set forth with especial reference to their applica- 
bility to modern life and the making of an ideal modern society. 


DOCTRINAL 


Banks, A. J. G. The Healing Evangel. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing 

Co. 268 pages. $2.00. 

A textbook based on the actual practice of religious therapeutics as conducted 
by the author. He enlarges his conception of sacramental salvation to include bodily 
ills as well as spiritual needs. The gospel of physical healing is expounded as a plain 
teaching of the New Testament. Medical advice and prescriptions are to be employed, 
but these are to be used always under religious guidance. 


BELL, W. Cossy. Sharing in Creation. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 227 
pages. $2.00. 

The John Bohlen Lectures, delivered in 1925. Dr. Bell undertakes a defense of 
the Christian conceptions of God and of Providence by exploring the implications of 
man’s intimate relationship to Nature, which produced him. By virtue of his intelli- 
gent capacity to interpret the universe, man shows his capacity for sharing in the 
divine process of continual creation. Many suggestive considerations grow out of 
this point of view. 


Bouvier, ANDRE. L’Unité du Protestantisme. Lausanne: Imprimerie la Con- 
corde, 1925. 115 pages. 
A discussion of the way in which unity might be secured among Protestant 
churches. The author considers the genesis of Protestantism, and concludes that fed- 
eration, rather than ecclesiastical unity, is the only practicable program. 


MacintosH, Dovuctas Ciype. The Reasonableness of Christianity. New 

York: Scribners, 1925. xviiit+-293 pages. $1.50. 

This book was awarded the Bross Prize. It undertakes a candid examination of 
the essentials of Christianity, to discover whether these may reasonably be affirmed. 
Starting with those aspects of Christianity which are not in conflict with any known 
fact, and which are therefore entirely reasonable, Dr. Macintosh proceeds gradually 
to those aspects which arouse questions, distinguishing here between what is defensi- 
ble and what is open to criticism. The discussion is one of the most notable recent 
contributions to systematic theology. 
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De Pautry, W. C. Punishment, Human and Divine. London: Society for 

Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1925. vi4+-212 pages. 7s. 6d. 

A careful study of the conceptions of the functions of punishment as these have 
been expounded by leading philosophers and theologians, followed by an attempt to 
interpret the death of Christ so as to preserve the traditional formulation without 
the objectionable features which have aroused protest. 


SHAW, JOHN MacxtntosH. The Christian Gospel of the Fatherhood of God. 

New York: Doran, 1925. xvi-+-1g1 pages. 

A series of lectures, vitalizing the standard doctrines of creation, providence, in- 
carnation, redemption, regeneration, etc., by showing how the fatherly quality of 
God’s activity is manifested in these doctrines. 

SNEATH, E. HersHey. Shall We Have a Creed? New York: The Century Co., 

1925. vii+69 pages. $1.00. 

A candid examination of the advantages claimed by those who favor a creed, 
followed by an equally candid survey of the evils connected with creed-subscription. 
The creeds now in use cannot command general assent, and hence are provocative of 
controversy rather than of Christian fellowship. Dr. Sneath purposes to substitute 
for these a short creed of three articles affirming belief in Jesus’ conception of a 
fatherly God, Jesus’ conception of the law of love, and Jesus’ conception of the im- 
mortality of the righteous soul. He believes that all Christians of all denominations 
would assent to this vital statement, and that Christianity would thus be recalled to 
its central religious mission. 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
Gacer, C. Stuart. The Relation between Science and Theology. Chicago: 

The Open Court Publishing Co. 87 pages. $1.00. 

A popular presentation of the elementary facts concerning scientific method 
with a very brief and necessarily superficial consideration of the bearing of scientific 
method on the conceptions of the Bible and of religion. 


HarpMaN, O. (editor). Psychology and the Church. New York: Macmillan, 

1925. 203 pages. $1.50. j 

Discussions of various religious problems in the light of modern psychology. 
The writers are W. R. Matthews, L. W. Grinsted, H. M. Relton, J. A. Hadfield, L. F. 
Browne, and the editor. A primary concern is to rescue the objective existence of 
God from the apparently subjectivistic conclusions of psychological analysis. Social 
psychology is scantily recognized. Much useful information is given and practical 
conclusions are drawn as to what “psychology teaches.” 


Ktyce, Scupper. Sins of Science. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1925. 432 


pages. $3.00. 

A most entertaining book by a man gloriously sure of his own intellectual 
superiority and caustically sarcastic in his dealing with virtually every other inteilect. 
He arraigns scientists for their materialism and their claims of exactness based on 
inexact measurements, and sweeps majestically aside the “trash” of theologians to 
make room for “genuine Christianity,” which, in his opinion, “amounts to seeing 
that everything is continuous into God, and each man ultimately is God.” The 
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author’s tone of omniscience suggests that he has perhaps in his own estimation 
nearly reached this “ultimate.” Nevertheless, there are some acute criticisms in the 
book, stimulating to thought. 


Stosson, Epwin E. Sermons of a Chemist. New York: Harcourt Brace & 

Co., 1925. 319 pages. $2.00. 

That the wonders disclosed by modern science are as capable of stimulating and 
reinforcing religious faith as the wonders on which traditional theology relied is a 
position which needs to be emphasized. Dr. Slosson in this volume cleverly and per- 
suasively interprets religious and moral questions in the light of modern knowledge. 
They are good and edifying sermons, every one prefaced with a biblical text. 
SwEET, Louis MattHews. To Christ through Evolution. New York: Doran. 

351 pages. $2.50. 

A book disclosing an enormous amount of reading on the subject of evolution, 
and concerned largely with pointing out the large number of purely hypothetical fac- 
tors which must be interlarded between observed facts in order to establish the evo- 
lutionary hypothesis. Making much of the differences between human capacities and 
those of lower orders, the author concludes that the divine creative power present in 
the entire evolutionary process was exercised in a special way in the creation of man. 
Since “the depreciation of man is the background of most of the current objection to 
the idea of the Incarnation,” the way is cleared for the doctrine of the unique origin 
of Jesus. 

Watson, JoHN M. Science As Revelation. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 

303 pages. $2.25. 

A book marked by enthusiastic idealism. The author is reasonably well-in- 
formed in amateur fashion concerning the findings of the various sciences. These he 
displays in a series of picturesquely written chapters in such fashion as to show the 
marvelous orderliness of Nature. Back of this he puts God, as the Energy which pro- 
duces all things. The “new religion’ which emerges consists in the best possible un- 
derstanding of, and co-operation with, the God revealed through Nature. 


WHITEHEAD, A. N. Science and the Modern World. New York: Macmillan, 

1925. xit+296 pages. $3.00. 

A noteworthy discussion of the implications of modern science by an eminent 
authority. Professor Whitehead carefully analyzes the attitudes and purposes under- 
lying scientific interpretation and indicates how the progress of science has modified 
scientific concepts. The realm of scientific interpretation is defined and the relation- 
ship between this type of inquiry and the satisfaction of aesthetic and religious ideals 
is pointed out. 


THE RELIGION OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
Harris, Cyrit. The Religion of Undergraduates. New York: Scribners, 

1925. vilit+86 pages. $1.25. 

This discussion grows out of a somewhat extended experience of the author with 
undergraduates. He tells us fairly how undergraduates who trouble to think about 
the matter at all view religion. He diagnoses the situation as one of undeveloped in- 
terest, and finds no reason to be alarmed. He craves for youth—as for older people— 
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a more profound spiritual experience; but how to get it, there’s the rub. He tells us 
various things which we “must” do if we are to awake from our easy complacency, 
but the remedies he proposes are so familiar as not to seem very exciting. But the 
book is wholesome and suggestive. 


McConneLt, Francis JouHn. The Just Weight and Other Chapel Addresses. 

New York: Abingdon Press, 1925. 197 pages. $1.00. 

Bishop McConnell is known through the country as a strong and welcome 
preacher or speaker at college and university chapel services. He has now published 
thirty-one addresses, all of which have been delivered on these occasions. They are 
uniformly clear, thoughtful, stimulating, and admirably adapted to bring young men 
and women to face the meaning of their lives with the call for spiritual service 
clearly in their ears. 


Wattace, O. C. S. Looking toward the Heights. New York: Doran, 1925. 

174 pages. $1.60. 

These sermons were preached before the students of William and Mary College 
by one of the most thoughtful men in the American pulpit. They are concerned with 
the essentials of the religious life; they are frank and wholesome in their directness 
of attack and thoroughness of discussion. They set religion among the realities of 
life and win respect for it. 

SERMONS 
BorEHAM, F. W. The Crystal Pointers. New York: Abingdon Press, 1925. 

269 pages. $1.75. 

Another collection of characteristic Boreham essays, vivid, interesting, capped 
by quaint titles, full of plain and pertinent truths which bear on daily life. There 
seems no limit to the range and productiveness of this Australian preacher. 


CHAPPELL, CLovis G. Sermons on Old-Testament Characters. New York: 

Doran, 1925. 169 pages. $1.60. 

This adds a third to the collection of Dr. Chappell’s sermons on characters from 
the Bible. The Mayor’s Wife is Mrs. Lot, of Sodom; The Angelic Devil is Balaam; 
and The Easy Mark is Eli. This certainly starts one off with a vivid sense that there 
must be something vital and interesting in these sacred names. It is a valid and in- 
teresting form of preaching; but it requires the powers of interpretation and descrip- 
ton of Dr. Chappell to do it well. 


Howarp, Henry. The Peril of Power and Other Sermons. New York: Doran, 

1925. 258 pages. $2.00. 

Dr. Henry Howard has won a large place for his message in England and Amer- 
ica. This volume of sermons represents the clear moral insights and the command of 
the principles governing the spiritual life which are characteristic of this Australian 
preacher. When the personal impression of the speaker is added to the printed page 
we have an example of vital preaching in the true sense of the term. 


Luccock, Hatrorp E. The East Window and Other Sermons. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1925. 219 pages. $1.50. 
There seems to be a new type of sermon emerging, to match the temper of the 
“younger generation.” It is fresh, vigorous, challenging. It faces situations frankly. 
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It is not content with a resolution concerning war that goes bravely on with “where- 
as” and does not resolutely conclude, “Therefore, Resolved.” Halford E. Luccock is 
one of the finest representatives of this spirit, and these sermons snap and crackle 
with fearless vitality. There are a dozen of them and they are all excellent. 


Mains, GeorGE Preston. Life’s Westward Windows. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1925. 175 pages. $1.50. 

Five papers by a venerable leader of the Methodist Episcopal church, past 
eighty years of age. The first, which gives the title to the volume, is especially inter- 
esting from an autobiographical point of view. 

NortH, FREDERICK J. (editor). Communion Addresses. New York: Doran, 

1925. 192 pages. $1.75. 

If the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is to be celebrated with a communion ad- 
dress, as it often is in the non-liturgical churches, then we must have a particular ex- 
pression of Christian truth appropriate to the occasion. Twelve addresses of this 
kind, all by Scotch preachers, appear in this volume. They bear the mark of Scotch 
mystic piety. They would fit certain American audiences, but not all. They are sug- 
gestive, however, of the reverent way in which the occasion is to be met. The plates 
are badly battered here and there, offending a reader who has the right to receive a 
clear page for his money. 


Rice, M.S. The Advantage of a Handicap. New York: Abingdon Press, 1925. 

217 pages. $1.50. 

Twelve sermons, on a wide variety of subjects, gathered from the pulpit work 
of one of the leaders of the most conspicuous city in America today in respect to 
preaching—Detroit. The names of Hough, Stidger, and Rice alone, in the Methodist 
Episcopal fellowship, guarantee the quality of preaching in the Motor City. And Dr. 
Rice somehow keys into the temper of the place. Vigor, practical counsel, accurate 
spiritual discernment, a keen sense of the worth of life, and a strong grasp on the es- 
sential message of Christ to the modern world, all appear here. Illustration and ap- 
plication are strong factors in this forceful preaching. Every sermon is a message and 
all of them are near the daily life of people. 

Srupson, Husert L. Altars of Earth. New York: Doran, 1925. 256 pages. 
$2.00. 

A second edition of one of the most satisfactory expositions of the Old Testa- 
ment by a trained preacher which has been published in recent years. The material 
covered is Gen. 1-11 and Ecclesiastes. In such work we begin to see the illuminating 
results of modern biblical scholarship. It reveals to the alert preacher the unmined 
riches of biblical material for pulpit use. One danger in such a book is that it will 
make its readers satisfied with its fascinating pages and not drive them back, as the 
author means to do, to the Bible itself. 

SmitH, Robert Ermer. Midweek Messages. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1925. 192 pages.. $1.00. 

This is a collection of twenty-four addresses designed for the midweek meeting. 
They are admirable. The subjects are timely; the style is clear; lines of thought are 
opened up, suggesting discussion. The work of an experienced pastor is clearly seen 
in the addresses. 
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Stipcer, WiLt1AM L. Finding God in Books. New York: Doran, 1925. 240 
pages. $1.75. 

Dr. Stidger, of Detroit, seems to have developed more fully than any other con- 
temporary preacher the “book sermon.” He follows his well-known There Are Ser- 
mons in Books with this collection of fourteen discourses on books as widely different 
as Bojer’s The Face of the World and Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid. Dr. Stidger handles 
his sources accurately and effectively. There is abundant material lying at hand for 
this sort of homiletical treatment ; but the method may easily be overworked and in 
less skillful hands may become a pulpit nuisance. 

STRATON, JOHN RoacH. The Old Gospel at the Heart of the Metropolis. New 

York: Doran, 1925. 298 pages. $2.00. 

Dr. Straton is a resourceful preacher. He knows the best methods which are 
effective in pulpit address and he uses them here to state what is currently known 
now as the Fundamentalist position. In many of the sermons we get only the noble 
ethical and spiritual message of the gospel, uncolored by any trace of conflict or par- 
tisanship. In other places the characteristic notes of bitterness are heard. Dr. Straton 
ought to be read by all Modernists, at least once. This is a fine type of the preaching 
of Fundamentalists, and its conviction and assurance are certainly stimulating. 


Tuomson, D. P. The Modern Evangelistic Address. New York: Doran, 1925. 

219 pages. $1.75. 

Is there a distinctive form of sermon or address which may be properly called 
“evangelistic”? The editor of this volume has brought together fifteen discourses 
which he thus labels. They do bear a certain stamp which is peculiar to a type: di- 
rectness of statement, clearness of illustration, energy of conviction in the message 
contained in them, and the appeal for a verdict, which makes the preacher an advo- 
cate in the best sense of the word. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
BurpIck, Jessie Lee (editor). The Young Folks Bible. New York: The 

University Society, 1925. $3.50. 

The Old and New Testament sections are introduced by groups of stories retold 
and in large print for little folks. The remainder of the book is presented in the 
American Standard Revised Version with many explanatory footnotes. There are 
numerous and interesting illustrations, a few of which are in color. There is no evi- 
dence of the modern point of view, and many selections are included which modern 
educators would consider unessential, such as those from the priestly literature. 


DANIELSON, FRANCES WELD, and CoNnANT, GRACE WILBUR. Song and Play for 

Children. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1925. viii+-120 pages. 

A unified Sunday and week-day course for third-grade children based upon the 
life-situations of children as they actually arise. ““No committee in the world can 
provide material a month ahead which can be guaranteed to fill the demands of a 
special group at a given time... .. Little and big emergencies arise which must be 
dealt with at once, and carefully laid plans for the session are often shot to pieces. 
No one can tell just when a quarrel, a demonstration of selfishness, an epidemic, or a 
national disaster may occur, yet any one of these may change the trend of a single 
program, if not an entire series.” Thus, the success of this course is based upon the 
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question, “Are the children a little more kindly, a little more thoughtful, unselfish, a 
little more loving and helpful, a little readier to do hard tasks, a little more cheerful 
in the face of disappointment at home, in school, and on the playground?” This 
syllabus deserves wide experimental use. It emphasizes conduct teaching in its purest 


form. 


Gootp, MarsHatt N. Saint Claudia: A Religious Drama. Boston: Pilgrim 
Press, 1925. xiii-+-62 pages. $0.65. 
A three-act drama, showing the effect of the life and death of Christ on the 
Roman mind. This drama was accorded first prize in the 1924 Religious Drama con- 
test held by the Drama League of America. 


Mee, ArtHur. The Children’s Bible. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1925. 

474 pages. $3.00. 

The Authorized Version, broken up into many short portions with appropriate 
headings and extensive omissions. Nearly 100 pictures in photogravures illustrate and 
enrich the text. Each group of selections is introduced by a carefully prepared his- 
torical introduction relating to the origin and character of the literature, and pas- 
sages are chosen with special reference to their beauty as literature. 


Myers, A. J. Witttam. Educational Evangelism. London: National Sunday 

School Union, 1925. viit111 pages. 2s. 6d. 

This book is by an American author, but published in London. It bears the title 
of one of the early and still vital books in this field, Educational Evangelism, by 
Charles E. McKinley. The meaning of the term is well discussed; the technique pro- 
posed is workable and well founded in the best psychology; every worker in the field 
of religious education will find the volume valuable. 


NevBeERG, Maurice J. Right Living. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1925. vii--222 pages. $1.25. 

Twenty-six lessons, each made up of several true stories of actual life-situations 
which adolescent boys and girls faced. The student is asked to place himself imag- 
inatively in the situation and decide what should be done. Each lesson has references 
to the Bible, general literature, and history. A book for the student and a teachers’ 
manual are provided. 


SHERMAN, H. A., AND Kent, C. F. The Children’s Bible. New York: Scrib- 
ners (Popular ed.), 1925. 419 pages. $1.75. 

A cheaper and much less attractive edition of an excellent collection of selected 
portions of the Bible suitable for children’s reading, published in 1922. The text is 
modernized by translation and paraphrase. The earlier edition, at $3.50, is worth 
more than the difference in cost. 

MISSIONS 
Ottmans, A. (editor). The Christian Movement in Japan, Korea, and For- 

mosa. Tokyo: The Federation of Christian Missions in Japan, 1925. 

vi-+-836 pages. 

The twenty-third volume of the official yearbook on Christian work in Japan 
under all Christian bodies, containing also an introductory general survey of Japan- 
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ese events during the year 1924, and special chapters on the American exclusion pol- 
icy and other questions occupying the thought of the churches in Japan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Etitwoop, CuHartes A. The Psychology of Human Society. New York: Ap- 
pleton. 449 pages. $3.00. 

An elementary textbook in social theory, intended to supersede the author’s 
earlier volumes, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects and Introduction to Social 
Psychology. The effort is made to take up the subject of social psychology where 
other books leave off and to develop it into a completely rounded theory of social 
behavior. 

Hirscu, Emit G. My Religion. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 382 pages. 
$5.00. 

A collection of sermons and addresses by the eloquent and influential occupant 
of the pulpit of Sinai congregation in Chicago. They give a many-sided view of the 
leader who was a devoted adherent of Judaism, interpreting the Jewish tradition in 
terms of the broadest sympathy with all humanitarian enterprises. 


Jacks, Principat L. P. The Faith of a Worker. New York: Doran, 1925. 
viiit+122 pages. $1.25. 

A series of suggestive essays, based on the thesis that we must frankly face the 
inevitable conclusion that quantitatively all man’s efforts end in death, and that 
therefore such a quality in our daily work must be attained that we experience a 
sharing in an invisible realm. Religion must grow out of work. 

Martin, ALFRED W. The Fellowship of Faiths. New York: Roland Publish- 
ing Co., 1925. xxviiit-o2 pages. $1.25. 

A collection of significant sayings, most of them isolated maxims, taken from 
the various sacred books of the great religions, and organized under such captions as 
“Brotherhood,” “Worship,” “Work,” “Justice,” “Love,” “Pursuit of Truth,” “The 
Divine,” etc. A glance at the pages discloses an amazing number of picturesque and 
profound texts, every one suggesting a sermon. 

MERRIFIELD, FRED. Modern Religious Verse and Prose. New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1925. xiv-+-470 pages. $3.50. 

An anthology representing a great deal of discerning study of inspiring literary 
utterances. The “modern” sources drawn upon are generously broad, including many 
familiar nineteenth-century poets as well as less-known contemporary figures. The 
varied moods of the religious quest are well illustrated. The volume is a distinct and 
valuable addition to religious literature for practical edification. The brief notes are 
somewhat obvious comments on themes which speak eloquently in the selections 
themselves. 

SADLER, GitBeRT T. A New World by a New Vision. London: Daniel. 140 
pages. 

An enthusiastic exposition of a new religion consisting of the development of 
spiritual power in terms of a theory of the relation of souls and “soullets” to the 


Ideal Unifier. 














